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THE  NORTHERN  LANDS 
Fiord  Scenery 

Much  of  Norway’s  grandest  scenery  lies  in  the  west- 
coast  region;  in  it  are  to  be  found  many  of  the  most 
enchanting  fiords,  and  it  possesses  some  of  the  highest 
mountains,  largest  glaciers,  and  loveliest  lakes  and 
valleys  in  the  whole  country. 

The  Sogne  is  the  longest  fiord  in  Norway,  running 
inland  a distance  of  106  miles,  and  averaging  4 miles 
in  width.  It  is  in  places  4000  feet  deep.  The  scenery 
along  its  whole  length  and  in  its  numerous  arms  is 
grand  and  impressive  beyond  any  power  of  language 
adequately  to  describe.  It  needs  to  be  seen,  and  once 
looked  upon  is  never  forgotten. 

At  one  moment  the  boat  is  beneath  a huge  cliff  that 
seems  on  the  point  of  rushing  down  and  for  ever  block- 
ing up  the  narrow  channel;  at  another  she  is  sailing 
over  a clear  space,  out  of  which  open  a number  of  rocky 
fiords.  At  one  time  the  view  is  limited  to  a few  hundred 
yards  of  water,  bounded  on  every  hand  by  stupendous 
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valley,  or,  through  some  depress* 
catches  glorious  j3|e|>s ..  of  the  g 
moimtain  oudhoe^mr  ‘ 
sky. 

The  Geiranger  fiord  is  about  12  miles  long,  and  is 
in  many  parts  a narrow  stretch  of  water  with  cliffs 
towering  almost  perpendicularly  from  1800  to  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  either  side  are  numerous 
waterfalls,  one  of  them,  known  as  the  Seven  Sisters 
Fall,  being  exceptionally  graceful  and  beautiful.  High 
up  on  the  skyline,  here  and  there,  are  seen  little  patches 
of  arable  land,  and  on  them,  in  what  from  below  seem 
very  dangerous  situations,  are  little  farms.  The  goats 
and  the  cows  are  carefully  tethered,  lest  they  should  fall 
off  to  their  swift  destruction ; and  the  children  that  are 
born  in  these  cloudland  farms,  when  out-of-doors,  are 
also  made  fast  to  stakes  until  they  acquire  the  know- 
ledge that  it  is  dangerous  to  go  too  near  the  edge  of 
such  precipices  as  those  upon  which  they  are  perched. 
If  anyone  dies  there  in  winter,  the  funeral  has  to  be 
postponed  until  the  summer,  when  only  it  is  possible 
to  carry  the  body  down  the  precipitous  pathway  and 
take  it  by  boat  to  the  often  far-distant  churchyard. 

R.  Lovett. — Norwegian  Pictures.  (By  permission 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.) 


The  Midnight  Sun 

The  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north,  and  there 
were  fears  of  the  clouds,  which  already  half  covered 
the  setting  sun. 
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“ It’s  just  five  minutes  to  twelve!  We  shan’t  see  it.” 
“There  it  is  above!  See  the  line  of  sunshine  come 
down  the  mountain!  We  shall  have  it  soon!” 

There  were  a few  moments  of  doubt,  when  the  great 
orb  burst  splendidly  forth  below  the  cloud.  “ The  rising 
sun!  The  midnight  sun!”  It  was  a splendid  spec- 
tacle— the  rays  sparkling  over  the  beautiful  fiord,  light- 
ing up  distant  snowy  mountains,  shining  back  from  peak 
to  peak  far  away,  and  the  whole  sphere  majestically 
rising  and  clearing  away  what  a moment  before  had 
been  the  clouds  of  evening,  but  were  now  the  mists  of 
morning.  The  light,  too,  was  a different  one,  at  least 
to  our  imagination — purer,  clearer,  and  fresher.  We 
watched  the  first  movement,  and  it  seemed,  for  a time, 
not  to  be  upwards,  but  parallel  with  the  hills,  and  then 
to  be  gradually  ascending. 

At  length  we  slowly  descended  under  the  full  morning 
sunlight  to  the  village.  It  was  half-past  one  as  we 
walked  through  the  streets,  but  people  seemed  just  as 
much  up  and  stirring  as  in  the  day.  Children  were  play- 
ing in  the  street,  and  women  sewing  at  the  windows, 
while  many  came  to  the  doors  to  study  the  costume  of 
our  ladies.  “Certainly,  nobody  sleeps  in  Norway,” 
we  said. 

C.  L.  Brace. — The  Norse-Folk . 


A Norwegian  Upland  Pasture 

A unique  feature  of  Norwegian  farm  life  is  that  part 
of  it  spent  in  the  saeter,  or  rough  wooden  cabin,  stand- 
ing high  up  among  the  hills,  and  used,  as  a rule,  only 
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during  the  summer  months.  On  the  fjelds  and  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  during  the  summer,  there  is 
pasturage  for  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep.  One  farm  will 
sometimes  own  several  hundred  head  of  cattle,  which 
are  driven  up  to  the  higher  valleys  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  June,  and  stay  till  the  middle  or  end  of 
September. 

Life  in  a saeter  is  usually  a very  lonely  existence. 
They  are  situated  far  from  the  farms,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  difficult  of  access.  The  work  in  them  is  left 
mainly  to  the  girls,  two  occupying  each  hut.  During 
the  day,  whether  it  be  wet  or  fine,  they  tend  the  herds, 
milk  the  cows,  and  superintend  the  making  of  butter 
or  cheese.  The  success  or  failure  of  their  efforts  fre- 
quently determine  whether  the  ensuing  winter  will  be 
one  of  comfort  or  of  straitened  means.  The  most  in- 
dustrious occupy  the  rare  leisure  intervals  by  spinning 
wool,  which  is  woven  on  the  farms  during  the  winter. 

R.  Lovett. — Norwegian  Pictures.  (By  permission 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.) 


Lumbering  in  Norway  and  Sweden 

It  is  in  the  winter  that  the  work  of  a forester  is  at  its 
height.  The  felling  of  trees  begins  late  in  September, 
and  is  continued  under  many  difficulties  and  hardships 
all  through  the  winter.  As  the  large  forests  are  often  at 
some  distance  from  populated  areas,  the  woodsmen  build 
themselves  log  huts.  They  fill  up  the  crannies  between 
the  logs  with  moss  and  turf,  but  on  the  roof  they  lay 
first  a covering  of  birch-bark  to  keep  things  close  and 
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dry.  These  huts  are  warmed  day  and  night  by  a wood 
fire,  which  is  always  kept  burning;  on  this  they  make 
their  tea  and  coffee,  and  do  what  little  cooking  they  may 
need. 

The  trees  are  felled,  the  branches  lopped  off,  and  the 
trunks  stripped  of  their  bark,  which  is  kept  and  applied 
to  many  useful  purposes.  They  are  then  gathered  to- 
gether where  it  is  most  convenient,  and  when  the  snow 
becomes  deep  enough  they  are  dragged  or  slid  to  the 
nearest  practicable  waterway.  In  spring,  when  the  ice- 
bound rivers  begin  to  thaw,  and  the  melting  snow  swells 
them  in  force  and  volume,  the  logs  are  carried  by  these 
torrents  to  the  main  river. 

During  their  journey,  hundreds  of  logs  get  stuck  here 
and  there,  sometimes  lying  crossways  between  the  banks. 
The  river  drivers  have  their  work  cut  out  to  prevent  this 
happening,  and  if  possible  to  be  rid  of  it  after  its  event, 
for  to  such  a stoppage  may  be  due  most  dangerous 
floods,  and  many  accidents,  when  the  immense  mass  of 
logs,  stopped  in  their  eager  passage,  at  last  are  set  free. 

Sometimes  the  logs  are  chained  together  and  sent 
down  in  rafts;  but  more  often  each  one  pursues  a 
separate  course.  If  they  are  jammed,  the  river  driver, 
with  the  help  of  his  long  pole,  must  balance  himself 
as  best  he  can  on  the  logs,  as  he  springs  from  one 
to  another,  poking  and  prodding  till  at  last  he  loosens 
the  mass;  and  how  to  save  himself  is  the  question  of 
the  moment,  for  a risky  calling  is  that  of  the  man 
who  endeavours  to  direct  the  logs  in  the  way  they 
should  go. 

Beatrix  Jung  man.  — NorwaM  (By  permission 
of  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Black.) 
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Peeps  at  the 
Scandinavian  Capitals 

It  is  a beautiful  sight  to  look  out  over  the  fiord  from 
the  old  fort  of  Christiania.  There  is  an  endless  sparkle 
of  waters,  and  gaily  dressed  parties  cross  and  recross  to 
the  little  islets  which  break  in  picturesquely  in  the  distant 
reaches  of  the  bay.  You  look  down,  some  seven  miles, 
through  what  seems  a chain  of  lakes,  but  which  is  the 
broken  outline  of  the  fiord,  until  the  eye  turns  away  from 
the  bright  glimmer  to  the  shaded  valleys  and  wooded 
hills  that  make  the  horizon  on  every  side. 

The  city  itself  is  a neat,  cheerful-looking  place, 
with  stuccoed  houses,  two  stories  high,  placed  directly 
on  the  street.  In  the  quarters  near  the  palace,  there 
are  some  large  handsome  buildings,  inhabited  by  the 
wealthiest  people,  in  flats,  like  the  Berlin  and  Paris 
houses. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  Stockholm,  we  will  drive  to  the 
hill  called  Mosebacke.  Here  in  a garden  of  terraces, 
where  a band  plays,  we  gaze  on  a view  such  as  is 
nowhere  else  seen,  and  recognize  how  Stockholm  proudly 
merits  her  title  of  the  “Venice  of  the  North”.  Rome 
stands  on  seven  hills,  Stockholm  on  seven  islands — 
only  do  not  count  them:  what  with  the  cuttings  and 
ditches  made  by  men,  all  is  a maze  of  waterways. 
Distinct  in  the  Malar  lies  the  ancient  Stockholm,  with 
her  proud  palace  and  her  ugly  churches;  odd  build- 
ings, squares,  and  statues;  bridges  tacking  on  small 
islets  to  the  parent  stock.  How  blue  the  lake,  how 
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green  the  hillsides!  Turn  to  the  right  and  watch  the 
narrowing  expanse  of  water,  studded  with  myriads  of 
vessels,  fishing  smacks,  flat  boats,  little  steamers  puff- 
ing and  fussing  like  busy  water  beetles. 

Stockholm , by  H.  Marryat. — One  Year  in  Sweden; 

Christiania,  by  C.  L.  Brace. — The  Norse-Folk. 
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St.  Petersburg 

St.  Petersburg  is  a city  intersected  by  an  enormous 
number  of  canals  and  streams;  it  is  built  in  a swamp 
and  surrounded  by  a desert.  For  the  foundation  of 
his  capital,  in  the  five  years  from  1712  to  1716,  Peter 
the  Great  caused  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  workmen  to  be  brought  into  the  Neva  swamp, 
where  most  of  them  died  of  fever,  contagious  diseases, 
or  hunger.  To  compel  the  masons  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  this  place  only,  he  prohibited  the  erection  of 
stone  houses  in  the  whole  empire,  under  a penalty  of 
confiscation  of  property  and  banishment  to  Siberia, 
and  also  commanded  every  nobleman  who  owned  more 
than  thirty  peasant  families  to  build  a house  in  this 
new  capital. 

Driving  from  the  railway  station  into  St.  Petersburg, 
you  at  last  see  the  mighty  Neva  lying  before  you,  broad 
as  an  arm  of  the  sea,  ice-bound  and  covered  with  snow, 
between  the  tall  quays  and  the  islands,  on  one  of  which 
towers  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  its 
gilded  spire  glittering  in  the  sun.  Then  a world  of 
reddish-yellow  palaces  is  disclosed,  which,  like  all  the 
Russian  government  buildings,  awaken  surprise  by  their 
wonderful  colour,  being  partly  suggestive  of  a prison 
hue  and  partly  of  a flesh  tint. 

Here  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva  is  the  Winter 
Palace,  together  with  the  huge  gay-coloured  buildings 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  St.  Isaac’s  church,  built  wholly 
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of  granite  and  marble.  There  are  also  a large  number 
of  fine  buildings  in  the  Italian  and  French  style,  and 
numerous  chapels  and  shrines,  before  which  every 
passer-by  crosses  himself  again  and  again,  in  case  he 
does  not  stop  and  say  his  prayers.  On  the  Neva  and 
on  the  quays  there  is  a constant  succession  of  swift 
sleighs. 

The  huge  placards  and  colossal  letters  by  which  the 
tradesmen  of  London  and  Paris  seek  to  attract  public 
attention  are  unknown  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  people 
who  can  read  are  limited  in  number,  and  therefore  the 
shop  fronts  are  decorated  with  pictorial  illustrations 
which  advertise  the  fact  that  such  and  such  an  article 
may  be  found  within.  The  butcher  suspends  in  front 
of  his  establishment  a couple  of  painted  oxen,  or  perhaps 
a portrait  of  himself  in  the  act  of  presenting  a ruddy 
joint  to  a customer.  The  baker  is  sure  to  have  a board 
over  his  shop  with  a representation  of  every  species  of 
roll  and  loaf  offered  for  sale  in  his  shop.  The  musician, 
the  pastry-cook,  and,  in  short,  every  handicraftsman  to 
whom  the  humbler  classes  are  likely  to  apply,  have 
adopted  the  same  plan,  and  from  the  second  and  third 
floors  huge  pictures  may  sometimes  be  seen  suspended, 
with  likenesses  of  fiddles,  flutes,  tarts,  sugar-plums, 
sausages,  smoked  hams,  coats,  caps,  shoes,  stock- 
ings, &c. 

The  first  three  paragraphs  are  from  Impressions  of  Russia, 
by  Georg  Brandes  (by  permission  of  the  Walter 
Scott  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.);  the  last  from  Russia,  by 
J.  G.  Kohl. 
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A Russian  Village 

Let  us  enter  the  village.  What  a barking  of  dogs 
greets  us  as  we  do  so!  Every  hut  seems  to  have  con- 
tributed a cur,  and  every  cur  looks  as  if  he  would  eat 
us  up  if  he  had  time  for  anything  besides  barking. 
Between  the  houses,  we  can  catch  glimpses  of  the 
fields,  which  seem  to  be  divided  with  great  accuracy 
into  long  strips.  Upon  these  strips  of  land,  peasants 
and  women  are  hard  at  work,  for,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
not  a holiday,  and  the  villagers  are  actually  up  and 
about.  At  least  half  the  week  in  Russia  is  “holiday” 
of  so  pronounced  a kind  that  it  is  considered  wicked  to 
do  work  of  any  sort. 

The  hay  is  just  ready  for  cutting,  and  we  may  observe 
that  out  of  yonder  huge  field  of  waving  grasses  an 
occasional  strip  is  already  cut,  one  patch  here  and 
another  there.  For  this  is  one  of  the  communal  fields, 
and  is  divided  in  strips  between  the  men  of  the  village, 
each  possessing  one,  which  he  may  generally  cultivate 
how  he  pleases.  The  village  owns  three  or  four  of  these 
large  fields,  each  subdivided  as  this  one. 

Shall  we  enter  one  of  the  houses  in  order  to  see  what 
ideas  the  moujiks  and  their  families  have  as  to  making 
themselves  comfortable  at  home?  Very  well,  let  us 
choose  my  friend  Ivan’s  then.  Here  it  is,  no  better 
than  its  neighbours,  and  here  is  Ivan,  who  graciously 
permits  us  to  enter  and  explore  his  domain. 

The  living-room  is  a good  size,  perhaps  15  feet  by  13. 
It  has  two  small  windows  with  four  panes  each.  Of 
these  panes,  six  are  intact  or  nearly  so,  the  seventh 

( C 537  ) 


RUSSIAN  SLEIGHS 
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is  half  gone,  the  eighth  entirely  so — the  latter  being 
stopped  up  with  a portion  of  Mrs.  Ivan’s  old  print 
skirt.  Round  two  sides  of  the  room  runs  a narrow 
bench,  about  a foot  in  width.  In  front  of  this,  at  the 
corner,  is  the  table.  In  another  corner  of  the  room  is 
the  stove,  a huge  brick  structure  reaching  almost  to  the 
ceiling,  5 feet  in  breadth  and  4 feet  deep,  and  having 
a lower  portion  jutting  out  from  the  side  to  a length 
of  6 feet  or  so.  This  branch  establishment  is  used  by 
the  family  to  sleep  upon,  and  a nice  warm  bed  it  makes. 

Three  small  children  climb  down  from  the  top  of  the 
stove  as  we  enter  Ivan’s  room,  and  stand  staring  up  at 
us.  On  the  table  there  is  a samovar , or  Russian  urn, 
hissing  comfortably,  and  Mrs.  Ivan  smiles  and  bows 
over  it.  She  has  been  cutting  hunks  from  a large 
round  loaf  of  black  bread,  for  this  is  dinner-time. 
There  is  also  a smoked  herring  lying  on  the  table, 
the  whole  of  which  Ivan  will  probably  get.  Small 
lumps  of  sugar  lie  about  the  table.  These  are  not 
placed  in  the  tea,  but  are  nibbled  at  before  drinking 
in  order  to  sweeten  each  mouthful  as  taken. 

A few  coppers  will  make  those  small  children  very 
happy;  the  money  will  be  spent  upon  biscuits,  and  will 
go  a long  way. 

Ivan’s  room  is  not  too  clean,  and  as  for  the  scent  of  it, 
well,  if  it  were  not  for  the  half-broken  pane  of  glass  it 
would  be  worse  still,  and  that  is  all  we  can  say  for  it. 

Fred  J.  WHISHAW. — Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarland.  (By 
permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.) 
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The  Kremlin,  Moscow 


Moscow 

If  you  wish  to  see  old  Russia,  you  must  go  to  Moscow. 
On  the  more  elevated  land  of  the  interior,  surrounded  by 
a wall  which  rises  here  and  there  into  towers  with  green 
roofs,  lies  a city  which,  in  its  different  quarters,  possesses 
the  characteristics  of  a great  capital,  a provincial  city, 
and  a country  town.  Here  there  are  fine  streets,  with 
tall  houses  and  spacious  gardens.  You  can  drive  from 
this  fine  quarter  to  one  which  is  almost  wholly  without 
pavements. 

Here  the  traveller  would  think  he  was  on  the  highway 
into  Asia:  a Tartar  wedding-party  in  modern  carriages; 
Persians  with  their  tall  sheepskin  caps,  Turks  with  their 
fezes,  and  pagan  Kalmucks. 
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The  stranger’s  first  visit  is  to  the  Kremlin.  Here  is 
the  central  point  of  the  empire ; here  the  Czar  is  crowned. 
Ascending  the  highest  tower,  Ivan  Veliky,  you  can  see 
the  immense  city  on  every  side,  with  gilded  and  green 
cupolas  and  roofs.  The  vivid  colours  of  these  roofs,  the 
bright  gilding  of  the  cupolas  of  the  churches,  all  this, 
which  in  a milder  climate  would  be  in  bad  taste,  has  its 
foundation  in  climatic  relations,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
length  of  the  winters.  If  you  can  conceive  a winter 
where  the  snow  for  two  hundred  days  together  covers 
everything,  woods  and  fields,  roads  and  streets,  with 
its  monotonous  sheets,  you  can  understand  that  some 
splendour  is  needed  in  the  air  to  enliven  the  world 
when  the  sun  does  shine  for  a day. 

High  above  the  mass  of  buildings  rises  the  Kremlin 
— a pyramid  of  cupolas,  either  of  burning  gold  or  of 
bright  blue,  spangled  with  gilt  stars,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  other  cupolas,  with  innumerable  steeples  and 
belfries  in  the  form  of  minarets. 

Many  writers  speak  of  the  Kremlin  as  if  it  were  a 
palace  or  a cathedral,  or  both,  whereas  it  is  a distinct 
quarter  of  the  city,  containing  palaces,  cathedrals, 
churches,  monasteries,  arsenals,  the  Imperial  Treasury, 
the  residence  of  the  commandant,  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  the  city  granary,  the  ancient  college,  and  the 
private  mansions  of  certain  noblemen.  Originally  all 
Moscow  was  in  the  Kremlin,  which  is  a large  irregular 
polygon,  with  lofty  walls,  formerly  surrounded  by  a 
moat. 

The  first  three  paragraphs  are  from  Impressions  of  Russia, 
by  Georg  Brandes  (by  permission  of  the  Walter 
Scott  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.);  the  last  two  are  from  The 
Russians  at  Home , by  H.  S.  Edwards. 
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The  Fair  of  Nijni-Novgorod 

On  emerging  from  the  valley,  we  obtained  a bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  scene.  The  waters  of  both  rivers, 
Volga  and  Oka,  were  scarcely  visible  through  the  ship- 
ping which  covered  them.  Vessels  from  the  Neva,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  rivers  of  the  Ural  were  here  congre- 
gated; and  they  alone  represented  a floating  population 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  souls. 

The  Fair  from  this  point  resembled  an  immense  flat 
city,  the  streets  of  booths  being  of  a uniform  height. 
By  this  time  there  was  a lull  in  the  business,  and  we 
made  our  way  to  the  central  bazaar  with  less  trouble 
than  we  had  anticipated.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  the  wares  exposed  for  sale.  They  em- 
braced everything  grown,  trapped,  dug,  or  manufac- 
tured between  Ireland  and  Japan. 

We  sought,  of  course,  the  Asiatic  element,  which  first 
met  us  in  the  shape  of  melons  from  Astrakhan,  and 
grapes  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus.  Then 
came  wondrous  stuffs  from  the  looms  of  Turkestan  and 
Cashmere,  turquoises  from  the  Upper  Oxus,  and  glitter- 
ing strings  of  Siberian  topaz  and  amethyst,  side  by  side 
with  Nuremberg  toys,  Lyons  silks,  and  Sheffield  cutlery. 
About  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Fair  was  of 
Asiatic  blood,  embracing  representatives  from  almost 
every  tribe  north  and  west  of  the  Himalayas. 

This  temporary  city,  which  exists  during  only  two 
months  of  the  year,  contained  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  During  the  re- 
maining ten  months  it  is  utterly  depopulated,  the  bazaars 
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are  closed,  and  chains  are  drawn  across  the  streets  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  vehicles.  A single  statement 
will  give  an  idea  of  its  extent;  the  combined  length  of 
the  streets  is  twenty-five  miles. 

The  Great  Bazaar,  where  the  finer  wares  are  displayed, 
is  substantially  built  of  stone.  Tea,  cotton,  leather,  wool, 
and  the  other  heavier  and  coarser  commodities,  have  their 
separate  streets  and  quarters.  The  various  nationalities 
are  similarly  divided,  to  some  extent;  but  the  stranger, 
of  course,  prefers  to  see  them  jostling  together  in  the 
streets, — a Babel,  not  only  of  tongues,  but  of  feature, 
character,  and  costume. 

Bayard  Taylor. — Byeways  of  Europe. 


The  Steppes 

To  the  traveller  coming  from  the  north,  the  steppe 
becomes  gradually  perceptible  by  the  forests  appearing 
more  and  more  in  isolated  patches,  and  the  grass  plains 
growing  larger  in  extent.  All  at  once  the  wood  ceases 
entirely,  not  a bush  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  steppe  stretches 
out  in  its  immensity  before  us. 

On  the  margins  of  the  steppe,  the  roots  and  stumps  ot 
trees  are  occasionally  found  in  the  ground,  showing  that 
in  former  times  the  forest  extended  farther,  but  in  a short 
time  these  cease,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  trace  of 
forest  having  ever  existed. 

In  the  steppes  near  the  Caucasus,  the  vegetation  of 
annual  plants,  which  here  cover  the  ground  twice  a 
year,  is  of  almost  incredible  luxuriance.  The  weeds 
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grow  10,  20,  30  feet  in  height,  imitating  and  obstruct- 
ing the  growth  of  trees,  being  used  as  fuel  by  the  people. 
The  thick  grass  vegetation,  5 to  7 feet  high,  on  the  mar- 
gins of  all  the  forests  north  of  the  steppes,  has  the  same 
effect.  Every  spring,  this  entire  mass  of  plants  springs 
up  with  such  vigour,  and  spreads  with  such  rapidity, 
that  any  seed  of  a tree  falling  amongst  it,  takes  years 
to  attain  even  the  height  of  the  lowest  grasses,  and  is 
choked  in  its  first  growth. 

Baron  A.  von  Haxthausen. — The  Russian  Empire. 


Scenes  in  South  Russia 

We  quitted  the  coast  and  directed  our  course  inland, 
crossing  the  low  declivities  of  the  Chadir  Dagh,  a truly 
majestic  mountain.  Vegetation  now  became  scanty  until 
we  reached  Simferopol,  the  capital  of  the  Crimea.  In 
this  city,  people  of  every  nation  are  gathered;  Greeks, 
Tatars,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Russians  incessantly  pass 
and  repass  in  the  midst  of  merchandise  and  cattle.  The 
environs  of  Simferopol,  intersected  by  a few  ravines, 
where  the  supply  of  water  maintains  vegetation,  offer 
some  favourable  sites  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

We  hastened  to  pursue  our  journey  northwards,  and 
as  we  turned  our  backs  upon  the  mountains  of  the 
Crimea,  our  only  horizon  was  that  of  the  plain,  smooth 
as  the  sea  which  bounds  it.  This  desert,  however,  is 
not  so  entirely  desolate  but  one  meets  caravans  carrying 
salt  picked  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Occasion- 
ally, also,  a Tatar  is  seen  squatting  beside  his  drome- 
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daries,  enjoying  the  delights  of  his  pipe  beneath  their 
shadow.  Thes~  Tatars  have  a marvellous  instinct  for 
discovering  a direct  line  across  the  plain;  and  it  is 
asserted  that,  even  when  the  steppe  is  an  entire  sheet 
of  snow,  they  still  drive  through  on  the  right  road,  as 
if  it  were  marked  out. 

A.  de  Demidoff. — Travels  in  Southern  Rtissia. 


At  the  Fair,  Nijni-Novgorod 
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In  the  Tyrol 

After  leaving  Seebriick,  the  scenery  became  more 
interesting.  Every  step  brought  us  nearer  the  great 
mountain.  We  were  already  among  the  beautiful  hills, 
valleys,  and  streams.  I shall  never  forget  the  view  at 
Siegsdorf.  The  slim  green  spire  of  the  church  rose  in 
the  midst  of  meadows  which  spread  themselves  before 
white  cottages,  each  adorned  with  bright-green  Venetian 
shutters.  The  hills  broke  into  every  form  of  picturesque 
beauty,  clothed  with  fir  trees ; and  behind  all,  the  white 
crags  of  a mountain  glistened  on  the  blue  cloudless  sky. 
A torrent  tumbled  down  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  cleanliness,  the  neatness  of  the  houses,  the 
apparent  industry,  plenty,  and  comfort,  realized  all 
our  imaginations  of  a Tyrolean  village.  As  we  passed 
under  the  low  doorway  of  the  post-house,  and  into 
the  hall  with  its  groined  roof,  we  seemed  entering  a 
convent  rather  than  an  inn.  A party  of  handsome 
mountaineers  were  sitting  in  the  garden,  under  the  shade 
of  the  Virginian  creepers  that  were  trained  above  small 
tables. 

We  now  took  a,  pathway  leading  into  the  great  pine 
forest.  We  entered  its  shady  aisles,  and  breathed  the 
sweet  incense  which  the  trees  gave  forth.  On  returning 
we  had  a beautiful  prospect  of  gleaming  cottages,  sunny 
slopes,  cheerful  cultivation,  and  the  church  spire,  all  seen 
through  a framework  of  pine  branches. 

Mrs.  Newman  Hall. — Through  the  Tyrol  to  Venice . 
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From  Trieste  to  Vienna 

The  route  from  Trieste  to  Vienna  may  be  safely 
described  as  the  most  astonishing  i'n  Europe;  I could 
almost  say  in  the  whole  world.  It  would  seem  as  if 
Nature  herself  had  determined  to  erect  a barrier  be- 
tween the  stern  north  and  the  sunny  south;  for  north 
of  Adelsberg  commences  that  wild  and  desolate  expanse 
called  the  Karst.  It  starts  here,  at  the  east  of  the 
Alpine  spurs,  and  stretches  away  down  Dalmatia  and 
Albania  into  Greece.  I never  saw  a more  hideous 
region.  It  is  more  terrifying  even  in  its  barrenness 
than  the  great  stony  desert  of  the  north  of  Spain. 

The  Karst  is  one  huge  pie-crust  of  limestone.  It  is 
furrowed,  riddled,  and  pierced  into  caverns,  clefts,  holes, 
rock  basins,  valleys  that  have  no  outlets,  and  rivers 
without  any  perceptible  sources.  All  life  seems  to  have 
been  suddenly  petrified ; or  I may  best  explain  my  mean- 
ing, perhaps,  by  saying  that  everything  seems  covered 
by  a crust  of  stone  snow. 

But  why  am  I lingering  in  this  desolate  region,  when 
the  wondrous  Semmering  Pass  awaits  me?  On  goes 
our  train  through  enchanting  mountain  scenery,  now 
stern  and  sublime,  now  soft  and  smiling.  You  shall  be 
carried  by  towering  viaducts  over  such  valleys  as  you 
have  never  seen  before.  Here  is  one  with  a babbling 
brook,  and  a tiny  waterfall,  and  a pretty  church  half 
hidden  among  chestnut  trees,  and  dozens  of  pretty  white 
cottages,  nestling  amid  vines. 

It  was  my  lot,  ere  the  day  was  out,  to  witness  a 
change  in  the  scenery  and  climate  for  which  I was 
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quite  unprepared.  At  Trieste  the  temperature  had 
been  almost  oppressive.  So  late  as  ten  o’clock  that 
morning  we  had  journeyed  through  a really  southern 
clime — for  miles  and  miles  by  the  blue  Adriatic,  and 
through  teeming  regions  of  vines,  which,  in  some 
cases,  covered  the  very  slopes  of  the  railway  cuttings, 
through  groves  of  figs  and  olives,  and  fields  of  Indian 
corn. 

We  got  to  Gratz  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
plunged  suddenly  into  the  depths  of  winter.  The  entire 
country  was  a mass  of  snow,  the  rivulets  were  frozen, 
the  tiny  lakes  were  sheets  of  solid  ice,  the  snow  lay 
thick  in  the  village  streets  and  on  the  roofs  of  village 
houses.  The  air  was  piercingly  cold.  Sleet  and  then 
snow  came  down  and  continued  falling  until  evening. 
Under  these  circumstances  did  we  cross  the  Semmering. 

At  the  head  of  the  pass,  we  entered  a tunnel  4000  feet 
long  which  the  engineers  have  constructed  through  the 
mountains  at  a height  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Then  we  descended,  and  by  Gloggnitz  we 
came,  about  half-past  nine  at  night,  to  Vienna,  and 
found  the  atmosphere  soft  and  balmy  as  that  of  a spring 
night  should  be. 

G.  A.  Sala. — Rome  and  Venice . 


Vienna 

The  old  part  of  the  city  is  situated  on  a small  arm 
of  the  Danube,  and  is  encompassed  by  a series  of 
public  promenades,  gardens,  and  walks,  varying  from 
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a quarter  to  half  a mile  in  length,  known  as  the  Rings. 
These  once  formed  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city, 
but  as  the  suburbs  grew  up  so  rapidly  on  all  sides,  they 
were  appropriately  changed  to  a public  walk.  All  the 
finest  buildings  front  on  this  promenade,  among  which 
the  splendid  Vienna  Theatre  and  the  Church  of  San 
Carlo  Borromeo  are  conspicuous.  The  mountains  of 
the  Vienna  forest  bound  the  view,  with  here  and  there 
a stately  castle  on  their  wooded  summits,. 

There  is  no  lack  of  places  for  pleasure  and  amusement. 
Besides  the  numberless  walks  of  the  Rings,  there  are 
the  Imperial  Gardens;  the  Augarten,  laid  out  and  opened 
to  the  public  by  the  Emperor  Joseph;  or  the  Prater,  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all.  It  lies  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  arms  of  the  Danube,  and  is  between  two 
and  three  miles  square. 

From  the  circle  at  the  end  of  the  Prater  street,  broad 
carriage-ways  extend  through  its  forests  of  oak  and 
silver  ash,  and  over  its  verdant  lawns  to  the  principal 
stream,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north.  Every  afternoon 
the  beauty  and  nobility  of  Vienna  whirl  through  the 
cool  groves  in  their  gay  carriages,  while  the  pavements 
are  thronged  with  pedestrians,  and  the  numberless  tables 
and  seats  with  which  every  house  of  refreshment  is  sur- 
rounded, are  filled  with  merry  guests. 

Bayard  Taylor.—  Views  Afoot. 


Buda-Pest 


There  are  few  situations  so  remarkable  as  those  of 
the  two  cities  Buda  and  Pest,  the  ancient  and  modern 
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capitals  of  Hungary;  separated  by  the  wide  stream 
of  the  Danube,  yet  really  forming  one  and  the  same 
city.  On  the  right  bank,  Buda  looks  down  from  its 
rocky  eminence  upon  its  four  large  suburbs,  which 
slope  down  to  the  Danube.  Its  imposing  appearance 
sufficiently  indicates  that  it  is  the  representative  of  that 
historical  Hungary  which,  through  so  many  years,  was 
happy,  powerful,  and  independent.  Pest,  on  the  low 
left  bank,  is  full  of  noise  and  movement,  and  is  the 
type  of  an  active,  industrious,  modern  city,  producing 
more  than  it  consumes.  The  fine  streets  and  mag- 
nificent quays,  lined  with  buildings  worthy  of  a great 
capital,  are  well  adapted  for  a commerce  which  is  daily 
increasing. 

A.  de  Demidoff. — Travels  through  Hungary,  &c. 


Through  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube 

We  boarded  our  steamer,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  twin  city  Buda- Pest  was  out  of  sight,  and  the 
Danube  now  flowed  in  the  midst  of  its  dreary  meadows. 
Herds  of  white  oxen,  and  long  flocks  of  cormorants, 
scared  by  the  noise  of  our  vessel,  were  the  only  inci- 
dents which  diversified  our  journey. 

Passing  Karbowitz,  we  cruised  amidst  the  innumer- 
able islands  which  chequer  the  Danube.  On  our  left 
we  saw  the  mouth  of  the  Theiss,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  tributaries  of  the  river,  flowing  down  from 
Upper  Hungary.  Then  we  came  in  sight  of  the  towers 
and  ramparts  of  Belgrade,  guarding  the  entrance  into 
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Servia.  The  citadel  and  numerous  minarets  of  this 
city,  rising  as  they  seem  to  do  from  the  bosom  of 
the  waters,  afforded  us  a magnificent  spectacle. 

It  was  beneath  the  scorching  rays  of  a brilliant  after- 
noon sun  that  we  reached  the  spot  where  the  Danube 
narrows  itself,  and  plunges  in  one  single  stream,  be- 
tween the  high  barriers  opposed  to  it — on  the  north 
by  the  Karpathians,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Balkans. 
We  entered  a narrow  gulf-like  basin,  into  which  the 
Danube  rushes,  winding  at  every  step  to  seek  its  path 
among  the  masses  of  rock  through  which  it  has  forced 
a passage.  On  the  right  bank,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
fortress  are  still  seen  to  crown  the  heights.  This  is 
Columbatch,  which  once  kept  watch  like  a vulture  over 
this  important  passage. 

As  we  neared  the  village  of  Islaz,  we  found  the 
Danube  covered  with  bubbling  foam.  A shelf  of  rocks, 
extending  from  the  Hungarian  side,  advances  so  far 
beneath  the  waters  that  boats  are  obliged  to  steer  for 
the  Servian  shore,  where  they  are  carried  along  by 
a current  of  extreme  violence  and  rapidity.  After  an 
interval  spent  amidst  the  rushing  and  whirling  of  waters, 
the  navigation  becomes  smooth  again ; but  the  Danube 
soon  narrows  its  channel  once  more  and  runs  through 
another  defile,  where  its  whirling  current  dashes  against 
the  gigantic  obstacles  which  obstruct  its  course.  A 
wall  of  rock,  rising  to  a height  of  more  than  800  feet, 
overhangs  the  stream  from  either  bank. 

Borne  onwards  by  the  swift  current,  we  approached 
those  terrible  masses  of  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  Danube, 
which  the  Turks  call  Demir  Gapy  (the  Iron  Gates), 
and  at  last  we  dashed  into  the  foaming  tumult  of 
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waters,  where  the  river  whirls  madly  round,  and  eddies 
about  the  rocky  peaks  which  bristle  up  from  its  shallow 
bed.  The  roaring-  of  the  angry  waters,  the  wild  beauty 
of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  vast  prospect  which 
opens  out  in  front,  render  this  rapid  transit  extremely 
impressive. 

The  angry  stream  soon  resumes,  however,  its  majestic 
aspect,  and  spreads  out  serenely,  as  though  reposing 
from  its  trouble  and  agitation,  between  the  distant  shores 
of  Wallachia  and  Servia.  Henceforward  the  Danube 
flows  peaceably  on,  presenting  neither  danger  nor 
obstacle. 

A.  de  Demidoff.  — Travels  through  Hungary , &c. 
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Hamburg 

Since  I last  visited  Hamburg,  it  has  been  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  (1842),  and  I am  now  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  magnificence  of  the  new-born  city — unequalled 
in  the  north  of  Europe — the  streets,  the  arcades,  and 
the  buildings  rivalling  those  of  Paris  in  their  magnifi- 
cence. It  is  a delightful  mingling  of  town,  garden, 
and  water.  The  Alster  lake,  surrounded  by  its  splendid 
series  of  hotels,  after  nightfall  presents  a scene  truly 
Venetian.  Brilliantly  illuminated  on  all  sides,  the  water 
is  alive  with  flat-bottomed  boats,  manned  with  bands 
of  music  and  joyous  parties,  hung,  too,  with  Chinese 
lanterns  of  grotesque  form  and  varied  colouring;  they 
float  on,  passing  and  repassing,  reflected  in  the  mirror 
below. 

Old  Hamburg,  what  remains  of  it,  Dutch-like  and 
dirty  though  it  be,  merits  well  a visit.  The  shipping 
bristles  to  the  canal’s  edge:  the  lofty,  half-tumbledown, 
high -gabled  houses  consist  three  - fourths  at  least  of 
windows,  with  little  hanging  turrets  sticking  out  from 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Barges  float  along  the 
dirty  water  of  the  narrow  canals,  and  stop  under  queer 
old  cranes,  to  receive  from  the  warehouses  above  their 
cargoes  of  bales  or  packages.  The  flower-girls,  in  their 
picturesque  costumes,  sit  and  twiddle  their  bouquets; 
the  old  women  knit  and  gossip.  All  the  world  seems 
in  a bustle,  with  just  sufficient  time  to  stare  at  the 
stranger,  and  wonder  what  in  the  world  he’s  gazing  at. 

H.  Marryat. — A Residence  in  Jutland . 
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Down  the  Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Cologne 

The  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Strasburg  is  flat  and  un- 
interesting. I had  desired  to  visit  that  strongly  fortified 
city,  but  our  arrangements  would  not  allow  it,  so  that 
I had  to  content  myself  with  a sight  of  the  spire  of 
its  noble  cathedral.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
fell  upon  the  towers  of  Mannheim,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  as  we  passed  it.  The 
moon  rose  and  threw  a flood  of  silver  light  upon  our 
winding  track  in  the  river.  It  was  a splendid  night, 
and  I remained  on  deck  to  enjoy  it.  The  clock  struck 
twelve  as  our  steamer  rounded  to  in  front  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Mainz,  whose  spires  and  towers  looked  beautiful, 
bathed  in  the  soft  moonlight.  But  we  welcomed  them 
more  for  the  prospect  of  repose  which  they  afforded, 
than  for  their  beauty,  and  as  soon  as  the  boat  touched 
the  quay,  there  was  a rush  on  shore  in  search  of  hotels. 

On  the  next  day,  we  continued  the  descent  of  the 
river,  and  passing  the  Rheingau,  the  true  country  of 
the  Rhenish  wines,  we  approached  that  part  of  the 
stream,  whose  beauty  and  historical  associations  have 
rendered  it  famous  among  the  rivers  of  Europe.  The 
passage  through  the  highlands  requires  several  hours, 
and  you  could  wish  it  as  many  days.  I had  read 
much  of  the  castles  of  the  Rhine,  and  expected  to 
find  upon  its  bank  many  remains  of  ancient  towers 
and  fortresses;  but  I had  no  conception  of  the  reality. 
You  are  never  out  of  sight  of  them;  every  rocky  height 
has  its  castle,  every  jutting  promontory  its  ruins;  and 
not  unfrequently  there  are  several,  on  opposite  sides  of 
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the  river,  cr  on  different  crags,  in  view  at  the  same  time. 

They  are,  of  course,  varied  in  character  and  appear- 
ance, but  there  is  always  a tower,  round  or  square, 
and  sometimes  several  of  them,  in  which  case  there 
is  one,  the  keep,  stronger  and  higher  than  the  rest. 


Cologne  Cathedral  (begun  in  the  thirteenth  century:  completed  1880). 


Almost  every  castle  has  its  legend,  its  tale  of  chivalry, 
love,  or  crime;  and  volumes  have  been  filled  with  the 
accounts  of  them. 

The  traveller  down  the  Rhine  sees  the  level  country 
opening  out  before  him  below  Coblentz  with  regret, 
after  his  all  too  rapid  journey  amid  the  varied  mag- 
nificence of  the  highlands.  But  it  is  at  parting  with 
them  that  he  receives  the  noblest  impression  of  their 
grandeur,  as  the  lofty  Siebengebirge  (Seven  Mountains), 
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crowned  on  all  their  summits  with  ruined  towers  and 
castles,  close  his  view. 

Below  Bonn,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  compara- 
tively uninteresting.  I left  the  steamer  at  Cologne  in 
order  to  see  that  populous  and  wealthy  city  of  the 
Rhine.  It  was  founded  by  Agrippina,  mother  of  Nero, 
who  was  born  here,  and  from  whom  it  was  called, 
Colonia  Agrippince,  whence  the  modern  name.  The 
great  Cathedral  is  the  chief  object  of  interest.  It  was 
commenced  in  1248,  and  only  completed  in  modern 
times. 

J.  P.  Durbin. — Observations  in  Europe. 


Berlin 

Berlin  may  not  possess  those  relics  of  the  “good  old 
days”,  the  crumbling  church,  the  thick-walled  tower,  the 
halls  and  dungeons  of  feudal  times,  but  it  abounds  with 
evidences  of  the  vigour  and  life  of  modern  taste  and  skill, 
and  is  hourly  growing  in  beauty  and  strength.  It  has 
all  the  attributes  of  a great  city — spacious  squares,  hand- 
some buildings,  broad  and  well-paved  streets. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  city  is  the  Brandenburger 
Gate,  built  of  massive  stone  and  surmounted  by  a group 
of  a four-horse  chariot,  within  which  stands  the  figure  of 
Victory  raising  the  Roman  eagle  above  the  steeds. 
Through  this  gate  we  enter  upon  one  of  the  handsomest 
streets  in  the  world,  “ Unter  den  Linden  ”,  “ Under  the 
Lime  Trees”.  Nor  is  the  name  an  empty  fiction,  for 
there  stand  the  lime  trees  themselves,  in  two  double 
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rows,  with  their  delicate  green  leaves  rustling  in  the 
breeze,  forming  a twofold  verdant  avenue  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  city.  This  is  the  summer  evening’s  ramble 
of  your  true  Berliner,  and  not  a little  proud  is  he,  as  he 
parades  himself  and  family  beneath  the  leafy  canopy. 

As  we  proceed  deeper  into  the  city,  we  find  gay  shops 
and  stately  houses.  A noble  range  of  buildings  appro- 
priated to  the  foreign  embassies  rises  upon  the  left  hand, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  Royal  Academy;  while  some 
distance  beyond  stand  the  University  and  the  Royal 
Library. 

We  pursue  our  course,  and  reach  the  first  bridge  that 
we  have  seen,  being  one  of  the  many  which  span  the 
Spree  as  it  meanders  through  the  city.  This  river  does 
not  present  an  imposing  appearance  in  any  part  of 
Berlin,  for  nowhere  does  it  exceed  200  feet  in  width. 
One  is  puzzled  sometimes  to  know  whether  it  is  really 
a river  or  only  a dirty  canal. 

William  Duthie.  — . A Tramp's  Wallet 


The  Saxon  Switzerland 

We  left  Dresden  in  the  middle  of  July,  on  our  way 
through  the  Saxon  Switzerland  to  Peterswald.  The 
latter  is  the  frontier  town  of  Bohemia,  and  forms,  there- 
fore, the  entrance  from  Saxony  into  the  Austrian  Empire. 

At  dusk  we  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  at  the 
ferry  station  near  Pillnitz,  the  summer  dwelling  of  the 
King  of  Saxony.  Having  crossed  the  broad  stream,  we 
leapt  joyously  up  the  steep  path  that  led  into  a mimic 
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Switzerland;  a country  of  peaks,  valleys,  and  pine  trees, 
wanting  only  snow  and  glaciers.  For  three  days  we 
wandered  among  those  wild  regions;  now  scaling  the 
bleak  face  of  a rock;  now  stretched  luxuriously  on  the 
purple  moss,  or  gathering  wild  raspberries  by  the  road- 
side. 

From  the  abrupt  edge  of  the  overhanging  Bastei  we 
looked  down  some  600  feet  upon  the  wandering  Elbe, 
threading  its  way  by  broad  slopes,  rich  with  the  growth 
of  the  vine ; or  by  bleached  walls  of  stone,  upon  which 
even  the  lichens  seemed  to  have  been  unable  to  make 
good  their  footing.  From  the  narrow  wooden  bridge  of 
Neu  Rathen,  we  looked  down  upon  the  waving  tops  of 
fir  trees,  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  us. 

Then  there  was  Konigstein,  seen  far  away,  a square- 
topped  mountain,  soaring  above  the  river’s  level.  And 
we  clambered  on,  never  wearying;  by  mountain  fall  and 
sombre  cavern,  and  round  the  base  of  an  old  rock  up 
to  a fortress,  till  we  reached  the  iron  gates.  We  entered 
only  to  pass  through;  and  having  admired  from  the 
summit  a glorious  summer  prospect,  we  journeyed  on 
again  into  the  plains  beyond,  and  so  entered  Austrian 
territory  at  Peterswald. 

William  Duthie.—  A Tramp's  Wallet. 


Nuremberg 

We  are  surprised  and  delighted  with  this  ancient  and 
picturesque  city.  Every  street  is  a study,  every  house  is 
fantastic  and  beautiful.  High  gables,  minarets,  watch 
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Part  of  the  wall  round  the  old  town  of  Nuremberg 


towers,  and  shrines  crowd  before  you.  The  large  slop- 
ing roofs  are  covered  with  pinnacled  windows  and  orna- 
mental chimneys,  crowned  by  gilded  spire  and  ball. 
Statues  of  saints  project  from  the  corners  of  the  houses, 
canopied  by  fretted  stone-work.  Bright-green  shutters 
make  still  more  gay  the  many-coloured  walls.  The  wall 
surrounding  the  city  is  also  highly  fantastic;  numberless 
towers  rise  from  it  of  every  shape  and  size,  each  roofed 
with  red  tile  in  a most  quaint  and  ornamental  manner. 

Mrs.  Newman  Hall. — Through  the  Tvrol  to  Venice. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  FRANCE 
The  Land  below  Sea  Level 

We  have  been  driving  all  round  for  some  days,  and 
have  only  once  come  to  a slope  up  which  our  horse  had 
to  walk.  When  we  got  to  the  top,  there  was  the  sea  on 
the  other  side,  obviously,  even  to  the  untrained  eye,  at 
a considerably  higher  level  than  the  green  fields  through 
which  we  had  just  been  driving.  Of  course  it  is  an  old 
story,  the  Dutchman’s  long  war  with  the  German  Ocean ; 
but  one  never  realizes  it  till  one  comes  to  drive  uphill 
to  the  sea,  and  then  it  fairly  takes  one’s  breath  away. 

I was  deeply  impressed,  and  took  advantage  of  a 
chance  that  offered  of  talking  the  subject  over  with  an 
expert,  who,  like  most  Dutchmen,  happily  spoke  English 
fluently.  Far  from  expressing  any  anxiety  as  to  the  land 
already  won,  he  informed  me  that  they  are  seriously  con- 
templating operations  against  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  driv- 
ing him  permanently  out  of  Holland!  And  I declare  I 
believe  they  will  do  it,  and  so  win  the  right,  alone,  so  far 
as  I know,  amongst  the  nations,  of  saying  to  the  sea: 
“ Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  further,  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed”. 

Thomas  Hughes. — Vacation  Rambles.  (By 
permission  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co.) 


From  Utrecht  to  Amsterdam 

The  road  from  Utrecht  to  Amsterdam  lies  by  the  side 
of  a large  canal,  the  water  of  which,  in  many  places,  is 
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several  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  adjacent  farms 
and  gardens.  Not  only  the  welfare,  but  the  safety  of  the 
inhabitants  depends,  of  course,  on  the  perfection  of  the 
embankments.  The  country  on  this  side  was  a succes- 
sion of  gardens  and  rural  seats.  We  passed  through 
several  villages,  but  none  of  them  large.  The  houses 
are  all  either  of  brick  or  stone,  and  everything  around 
them  shows  the  most  careful  attention  to  order  and  neat- 
ness. 

On  entering  Amsterdam,  we  crossed  the  river  Amstel, 
which  resembles  a wide  canal.  The  city  presented,  as 
we  drove  through  it,  the  same  cleanly  appearance  as  the 
other  towns  I have  noticed.  It  is  more  extensively  inter- 
sected by  canals  than  any  city  in  Europe  whose  situation 
is  not  completely  insular.  These  canals  all  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  river  Amstel  on  the  south, 
and  the  gulf  of  Y on  the  north. 

Within  the  enclosure  of  the  city,  there  are  280  bridges 
and  90  islands,  the  latter  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  canals.  There  is  generally  a space  between  the 
houses  and  the  canals  sufficient  for  carriages  conve- 
niently to  pass  each  other;  and  in  some  of  the  wider 
streets,  these  spaces  are  adorned  with  large  trees.  The 
houses  are  in  general  plain,  though  some  of  them  are 
elegant.  The  great  attention  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  streets  and  pavements,  and  the  care  with  which  the 
ornaments  about  the  doors  and  windows  are  kept  bright, 
are  alone  sufficient  to  give  an  air  of  neatness  and  beauty 
to  the  city. 


J.  Griscom. — A Year  in  Europe. 


CHINON,  IN  THE  LOIRE  VALLEY 

The  river  in  the  picture  is  the  Vienne,  a tributary  of  the  Loire.  The  Tour  de  Moulin,  in  the  foreground,  is  a tenth-century  structure 
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Brussels 

The  upper  part  of  Brussels  is  new,  with  wide  streets  and 
houses  generally  neat,  sometimes  elegant.  The  grand 
Park  is  an  enclosure  of  50  or  60  acres,  thickly  planted 
with  trees  and  laid  out  with  gravel  paths;  around  it  are 
the  Royal  Palace,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  various 
public  offices,  and  the  principal  hotels. 

In  the  lower,  and  older,  portion  of  the  city  is  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  in  front  of  which  is  the  marketplace  where  the 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were  executed  in  1568,  while 
the  Duke  of  Alva  looked  on  from  the  window  of  an  adja- 
cent building,  still  standing. 

Brussels  has  been  well  christened  as  Paris  in  minia- 
ture. The  great  capital  is  imitated  in  all  possible  ways: 
in  the  colour  of  the  houses,  the  carriages,  the  arrangement 
of  cafes  and  restaurants;  even  the  Boulevards  are  here 
on  a small  scale.  The  French  language  is  generally 
spoken,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  people  are  with 
F ranee. 

J.  P.  Durbin. — Observations  in  Europe. 


In  Brittany 

Lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  enter  Brittany  by  its 
charming  waterway.  It  is  a delightful  two  hours’ journey 
from  Dinard  to  Dinan  by  the  Ranee;  in  bright  September 
weather,  the  clear  green  water,  cloudless  sky,  and  bril- 
liant foliage  clothing  the  banks,  attain  almost  southern 
depth  of  tone.  As  we  halt  to  pick  up  passengers,  a 
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blind  beggar  and  an  ancient  woman  on  the  quay  hold 
out  their  hands  to  catch  sous,  reminding  us  that  we  are 
in  the  land  of  beggary.  No  cultivation  is  seen  here, 
only  wooded  slopes,  rocks  feathered  with  greenery,  and 
from  time  to  time,  a modern  chateau  perched  high  above 
the  water’s  edge.  Quaint  fishing-boats,  draped  with 
reddish-brown  nets,  at  anchor,  or  scudding  along  with 
single  sail  outspread,  make  pretty  pictures. 

The  railroad  covering  the  same  distance  takes  us 
through  apple  orchards,  enclosed  meadows,  and  fields 
of  ruddy  buckwheat,  the  crimson  cone-shaped  sheaves 
making  a curious  appearance.  It  is  a harvest  field  of 
ruby  red.  These  two  brilliant  crops  are  the  principal 
characteristic  of  the  landscape;  whilst  the  uniformly 
enclosed  fields  and  meadows  recall  our  own  country. 

Miss  Betham-Edwards. — France  of  To-day  (Percival  & Co.). 

(By  permission  of  Miss  Betham-Edwards.) 


Paris  and  the  Parisians 

The  reputation  which  Paris  possesses  for  magnificence 
rests  upon  three  localities,  which  are,  indeed,  unrivalled: 
the  Boulevards,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine;  the  range 
of  palaces,  squares,  and  gardens  from  the  Louvre  to  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe;  and  the  Seine  itself,  spanned  by 
twenty-four  bridges,  bordered  with  fine  quays,  and  its 
shores  studded  with  palaces  and  gardens,  from  the 
Bridge  of  Austerlitz  to  that  of  Jena,  a distance  of  about 
three  miles.  The  quays  are  indeed  grand,  forming  a 
line  of  hewn  stone  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  taken 
together  eleven  miles  long,  with  parapets  next  the  water, 
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and  fine  avenues  along  the  banks,  planted  with  trees, 
and  bordered  with  wide  pavements. 

The  Boulevards  are  the  glory  of  Paris.  These  are 
a series  of  wide  and  beautiful  streets,  laid  out  upon  the 
lines  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city.  They  take  differ- 
ent names  at  various  points,  where  the  line  of  direction 
is  changed ; as  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  des  Capucines , de 
la  Madeleine , &c.  Of  these  the  former  is  the  finest  and 
most  fashionable ; it  is  generally  crowded  with  gay 
loungers  and  strollers  until  midnight. 

The  Boulevards  are  lined  with  fine  buildings,  many  of 
which  are  restaurants  and  cafes — establishments  which 
form  so  marked  a feature  in  Parisian  life.  Here  the 
Parisians  take  their  meals,  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  children.  After  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  all 
thought  of  it  is  laid  aside,  and  dinner,  the  promenade, 
and  the  evening  amusement  fill  up  the  time  till  ten  or 
eleven  at  night.  Thus  they  work  in  the  morning,  that 
they  may  dine  in  the  afternoon  and  enjoy  themselves  in 
the  evening. 

The  great  evil  of  the  system  is  that  the  Parisian  has 
no  home.  He  is  social  beyond  all  other  men,  but  not 
at  all  domestic.  The  houses  themselves  illustrate  this. 
Small  dwellings  for  separate  families  are  almost  un- 
known. You  see  no  neat,  snug  two-  or  three-story 
house,  with  a door  opening  on  the  street,  and  two 
windows  for  the  parlour;  but  large  massive  buildings, 
with  a wide  archway  in  front,  closed  by  a heavy  door, 
opening  into  a court,  from  which  flights  of  steps  ascend 
to  the  various  suites  of  apartments,  which  are  generally 
complete  in  themselves. 

J.  P.  Durbin. — Observations  in  Europe. 
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The  Wealth  of  the  Loire  Valley 

Alike  sick  and  poor  can  dispense  with  the  shop  and 
the  market  at  Anjou.  Everything  for  comfort  and  grace 
is  at  their  doors,  in  their  larders  and  clothes-presses. 

At  my  friend’s  house  no  more  shopping  was  done  than 
if  she  were  living  on  a desert  island.  Besides  the  stores 
of  home-grown  wine,  spirits,  liqueurs,  and  essences, 
the  delicate  orange-flower  among  these,  there  were  jams 
and  jellies  enough  to  stock  a grocer’s  shop,  walnut  oil, 
raisins,  vinegar,  honey,  home-made  medicines,  stimu- 
lants, ointments,  homespun  linen,  everything  for  use 
but  shoes  and  stationery. 

Of  course  there  were  cows,  affording  cream  and  butter; 
a well-stocked  poultry-yard ; calves  and  sheep ; in  addi- 
tion to  these,  fish  from  the  neighbouring  streams;  and, 
of  course,  fruit  and  vegetables  in  abundance.  Every- 
thing flourishes — strawberries,  peaches,  figs,  mulberries, 
grapes,  peas,  asparagus,  and  salads  of  all  kinds;  none 
of  these  good  things  being  mere  dainties  for  elegantly 
appointed  tables. 

Many  of  the  very  small  holdings  here  may  indeed  be 
described  as  orchards,  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  being  planted  amid  the  crops  and  by 
the  wayside,  no  one  pilfering  his  neighbour.  In  my 
native  Suffolk,  tenant  farmers  and  their  landlords  used 
to  have  perpetual  bickerings  about  trees.  A tree  stand- 
ing in  a cornfield  was  regarded  by  the  occupant  as  an 
enemy.  The  French  farmer,  on  the  contrary,  avers  that 
a tree  earns  its  own  living.  The  walnut,  the  service- 
berry,  and  the  apple  are  allowed  to  overshadow  the 
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wheat  and  barley  undisturbed,  on  account  of  their  own 
valuable  crops.  The  oil  made  from  the  walnut  is  ex- 
cellent; a wholesome  drink  is  produced  from  the  service- 
berry  ; apples  are  generally  sold  for  cider. 

Miss  Betham-Edwards.  — France  of  To-day  (Percival  & Co.). 

(By  permission  of  Miss  Betham-Edwards.) 


Down  the  Rhdne  Valley 

We  quit  cool,  grey,  foggy  Lyons  at  sunrise,  and 
having  passed  one  majestic  ruin  after  another,  at  noon 
reach  the  beautifully-placed  Valence.  As  the  afternoon 
wears  on,  Viviers  is  approached,  its  ancient  towers  and 
Romanesque  cathedral  conspicuous  above  the  roofs;  its 
yellow  ramparts  tapestried  with  ivy,  close  to  the  water’s 
edge,  verdant  reaches  and  little  bits  of  wood;  far  away 
the  glittering  snow-crowned  Mont  Ventoux.  A little 
farther,  on  the  slopes  above  Donzere,  for  the  first  time 
we  see  the  olive.  Here,  then,  Southern  France  may  be 
said  to  begin;  and  in  one  respect  the  scene  before  us 
is  what  it  was  in  ancient  times.  Then,  as  now,  the 
immortal  olive  marked  a climatic  boundary.  Then,  as 
now,  the  olive  and  the  vine  were  the  principal  products 
of  the  Rhone  valley. 

A golden  softness  of  sky,  a delicious  languor  in 
the  air,  proclaim  the  South.  Cypresses  and  mulberry 
trees  announce  the  approach  to  Avignon,  an  experience 
to  be  set  in  the  traveller’s  mind  beside  the  first  glimpse 
of  Venice  from  the  Adriatic,  or  of  Athens  from  the 
Pirasus. 
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The  Papal  city  should  be  visited  in  summer,  other- 
wise we  miss  its  oriental  aspect.  Yellow  walls,  burning 
blue  heavens,  venerable  fig  trees,  white  with  fine,  silvery 
dust,  peach  and  olive  orchards,  recall  the  East. 

Miss  Betham-Edwards. — France  of  To-day  (Percival  & Co.). 

(By  permission  of  Miss  Betham-Edwards.) 


The  Palace  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon : for  seventy  years  the  home  of  the  Popes 
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Lucerne  and  Geneva — Swiss  Herdsmen 

As  you  stand  on  the  quay  at  Lucerne,  the  lake  stretches 
out  before  you  in  its  wonderful  beauty.  At  the  right, 
Mount  Pilatus  rises  rugged  and  dark;  and  at  the  left, 
the  Rigi  rears  its  proud  height  to  catch  the  sun  on  its 
summit.  These  mountain  kings,  crowned  with  clouds 
as  with  a diadem,  hold  their  court  for  ever  above  the 
placid  lake  and  busy  town  lying  below. 

We  sailed  the  whole  lovely  length  of  Lake  Lucerne, 
which  is  27  miles.  This  most  beautiful  of  Swiss  lakes 
is  nowhere  more  than  3 miles  in  breadth,  and  it  so  winds 
in  and  out  among  its  circling  hills  that  it  often  seems  as 
if  you  were  sailing  straight  against  the  solid  impassable 
rock;  and  it  is  only  as  you  draw  near  that  your  watery 
way  opens  before  you.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  the 
loveliest  blue-green  — a peculiar  colour  that  I have  found 
nowhere  else,  and  the  scenery  along  its  banks  is  such 
as  no  one  who  has  not  seen  Switzerland  can  possibly 
imagine  for  beauty. 

People  are  always  passing  through  Geneva  to  go 
somewhere  else;  and  very  few  of  them  seem  to  find  out 
what  a really  charming  place  it  is.  It  has  the  merit 
of  being  the  richest  and  most  populous  town  in  Switzer- 
land. It  is  full  of  good  shops  and  good  hotels,  and  is 
the  headquarters  of  Swiss  watchmaking,  so  that  the  class 
of  travellers  whose  chief  object  is  to  spend  their  money 
could  find  here  plenty  of  opportunities.  The  most  exact- 
ing lover  of  the  beautiful  would  be  content  with  the  site 
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of  Geneva,  on  the  shore  of  its  own  fair  lake,  with  the 
sleepy  Rhone,  arched  by  six  bridges,  running  through 
the  town  and  cutting  it  in  twain ; and  with  the  range  of 
the  Juras  on  one  side  and  Mont  Blanc  on  the  other. 

Early  in  May,  the  herdsmen  leave  their  winter  homes 
in  the  village,  and  go  with  their  cattle  to  the  alps  or  high 
mountain  pastures.  The  most  intelligent  cows,  selected 
as  leaders  for  the  herd,  march  in  advance  with  enormous 
bells,  sometimes  a foot  in  diameter,  suspended  from  their 
necks  by  bands  of  embroidered  leather;  then  follow  the 
others,  and  the  bull,  who  carries  the  milking-pail,  gar- 
landed with  flowers,  between  his  horns,  brings  up  the 
rear. 

The  herdsmen  are  in  their  finest  Sunday  costume,  and 
the  sound  of  the  yodel-songs  echoes  from  every  hill. 
Such  a picture  as  this,  under  the  cloudless  blue  of  a 
fortunate  May  day,  makes  the  heart  of  the  Swiss  peasant 
light.  He  goes  joyously  up  to  his  summer  labour,  and 
makes  his  herb-cheese  on  the  heights,  while  his  wife 
weaves  and  embroiders  muslin  in  the  valley  until  his 
return. 

The  first  three  paragraphs  are  from  Lazy  Tours , by  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton  (by  permission  of  Mr.  Coulson 
Kernahan);  the  last  two  from  Bye-ways  of  Europe,  by 
Bayard  Taylor. 


Up  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Mer  de  Glace 

The  valley  of  Chamounix  has  been  so  often  described, 
and  in  truth  with  so  little  success,  that  I will  not  attempt 
a description.  The  green  fields,  the  sombre  forests  of  fir 
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about  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  the  picturesque  cottages 
and  hamlets,  the  lofty  summits  around,  clad  with  eternal 
ice  and  snow,  make  up  a scene  of  beauty  almost  unrivalled 
even  amid  the  glories  of  the  Alpine  world. 

The  finest  excursion  from  Chamounix  is  that  up  to  the 
Montan  vert  to  visit  the  Mer  de  Glace , and  also  to  see  a 
little  garden,  that  keeps  its  verdure  amid  surrounding 
snows  and  ice,  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Having  determined  to  make  this  excursion  we  set 
off  one  morning,  mounted  upon  mules,  our  guide  before 
us  on  foot,  and  a boy  behind  carrying  the  ice  pikes. 

Passing  across  the  valley  to  the  foot  of  the  Montan- 
vert,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  which, 
at  a distance,  had  appeared  almost  impossible.  After 
an  hour’s  travel  we  reached  a fountain  halfway  to  the 
glacier,  and  paused  to  look  back  upon  the  valley.  The 
patches  of  grain  in  the  fields  appeared  like  the  squares 
of  a chessboard;  the  houses  like  little  boxes;  and  the 
Arve  like  a thread  of  silver  winding  over  the  varied 
surface.  The  mountains  opposite  seemed  like  the 
northern  barrier  of  the  world,  for  all  was  sky  beyond. 

Our  way  now  entered  a pine  forest,  which  refreshed  us 
by  its  coolness,  and  though  the  ascent  was  steep,  yet  the 
path  had  more  soil,  which  was  grateful  to  the  mules,  and 
not  unwelcome  to  us.  At  the  end  of  another  hour,  we 
reached  a small  pavilion  where  refreshment  is  provided 
for  visitors.  Here  we  left  our  mules,  and  set  off  on  foot, 
pikes  in  hand. 

The  mountain-side  on  our  right  consisted  of  smooth 
rock,  rising  some  3000  feet  above  us,  and  almost  per- 
pendicular; while  hundreds  of  feet  below,  yawned  deep 
chasms  of  ice,  in  which  were  lodged  large  masses  of 
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The  Mer  de  Glace,  Montanvert,  Chamounix 


granite  that  had  fallen  from  the  heights  above.  We 
had  to  pass  some  15  or  20  feet  along  the  face  of  this 
rock,  where  the  only  support  for  our  feet  was  a narrow 
ledge,  scarcely  2 inches  wide,  while  with  one  hand  we 
took  hold  of  a similar  ledge  above,  and  with  the  other 
fixed  our  long  pikes  in  a ledge  below. 

After  two  achievements  of  this  sort,  we  were  congratu- 
lating ourselves  upon  having  seen  the  worst  of  our  pil- 
grimage, when  the  guide  began  to  descend  towards  a 
vast  field  of  ice-blocks  and  granite,  the  ruins  of  an 
avalanche  which  had  rushed  down  from  above.  We 
asked,  with  one  voice,  if  that  was  our  course,  and  felt 
a little  dashed  by  the  calm  “yes”  of  the  guide.  There 
was  no  help  for  it,  so  we  began  to  leap  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  to  crawl  under  and  over  the  masses  of  ice  and  granite 
where  the  distances  were  too  great  for  a leap. 
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Having  passed  these  mountain  ruins,  we  turned  upon 
the  glacier  itself,  which  had  been  upon  our  left  for  some 
time.  We  found  our  ideas  of  the  Mer  de  Glace , like 
those  of  most  persons  who  only  hear  of  it,  to  be  quite 
wrong.  Instead  of  a sea  of  ice,  smooth,  hard,  and  level, 
it  was  a congealed  mass  of  what  we  call  slush , that  had 
rushed  down  into  the  gorges  in  spring.  In  some  places, 
where  it  had  dissolved  more  perfectly,  it  was  formed  into 
clear  and  solid  ice;  in  others  it  was  soft  snow  filling  up 
the  chasms.  It  is  this  last  circumstance  that  makes  the 
principal  danger  of  the  excursion,  as  the  inexperienced 
traveller  cannot  at  first  distinguish  ice  from  the  treacher- 
ous snow.  A Danish  traveller,  a number  of  years 
ago,  was  thus  deceived,  fell  into  one  of  these  awful 
chasms,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

The  surface  of  the  glacier  is  of  course  very  uneven, 
but  rarely  slippery,  except  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  sun  has  had  time  to  make  an  impression.  We  found 
it  no  very  pleasant  promenade,  ascending  icy  ridges  from 
io  to  30  feet  high,  and  frequently  leaping  over  fissures 
from  2 to  5 feet  wide,  and  of  unknown  depth.  In  one  of 
the  widest  of  these,  a large  block  of  granite  had  lodged 
some  2 feet  below  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  where  our 
guide  planted  himself,  and  took  each  of  us  by  the  hand 
to  help  US  Over.  J.  P.  Durbin. — Observations  in  Europe. 


Over  the  St.  Gotthard  into  Italy 

The  clouds  appeared  to  be  breaking  up  as  we  set  out 
from  Amstegg,  and  the  white  top  of  the  Reussenberg 
was  now  and  then  visible  in  the  sky.  Just  above  the 
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village  are  the  remains  of  Zwing  Uri,  the  castle  begun 
by  the  tyrant  Gessler,  for  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  canton. 

Following  the  Reuss  up  through  a narrow  valley,  we 
passed  the  Bristenstock,  which  lifts  its  jagged  crags 
9000  feet  in  the  air,  while  on  the  other  side  stands  the 
snowy  summits  which  lean  towards  the  Rhone  Glacier 
and  St.  Gotthard.  From  the  deep  glen  where  the 
Reuss  foamed  down  towards  the  Lake  of  the  Forest 
Cantons,  the  mountains  rose  with  a majestic  sweep 
so  far  into  the  sky  that  the  brain  grew  dizzy  in  follow- 
ing their  outlines. 

Woods,  chalets,  and  slopes  of  herbage  covered  their 
bases,  where  the  mountain  cattle  and  goats  were  brows- 
ing, while  the  herd-boys  sang  their  native  melodies,  or 
woke  the  ringing  echoes  with  the  loud,  sweet  sounds  of 
their  wooden  horns;  higher  up,  the  sides  were  broken 
into  crags  and  covered  with  stunted  pines;  then  suc- 
ceeded a belt  of  bare  rock  with  a little  snow  lying  in 
the  crevices,  and  above  that  appeared  the  summits  of 
dazzling  white  looking  out  from  the  clouds. 

The  road  passed  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the 
other,  crossing  the  Reuss  on  bridges  sometimes  90  feet 
high.  It  is  a wonder  of  art,  for  it  winds  around  the 
edge  of  horrible  chasms  or  is  carried  across  on  lofty 
arches,  with  sometimes  a hold  apparently  so  frail  that 
one  cannot  help  shuddering.  At  a place  called  the 
Devil’s  Bridge,  the  Reuss  leaps  about  70  feet  in  three 
or  four  cascades,  sending  up  a continual  cloud  of 
spray. 

Beyond  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  the  mountains  interlock 
into  each  other,  and  a tunnel  375  feet  long  leads  through 
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the  rock  into  the  vale  of  Urseren,  surrounded  by  the 
Upper  Alps.  The  little  town  of  Andermatt  lies  in  the 
middle  of  this  valley,  which,  with  the  peaks  around, 
is  covered  with  short  yellowish-brown  grass. 

After  refreshing  ourselves  at  Andermatt,  we  started 
for  the  St.  Gotthard.  The  way  winds  backwards  and 
forwards,  higher  and  higher,  through  a valley  covered 
with  rocks,  with  the  mighty  summits  of  the  Alps  around, 
untenanted  save  by  the  chamois  and  mountain  eagle. 
Not  a tree  was  to  be  seen.  The  sides  of  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  loose  rocks,  and  the  tops  with  eternal 
snow.  A thick  cloud  rolled  over  us  as  we  went  on, 
following  the  diminishing  brooks  to  their  snowy  source 
in  the  peak  of  St.  Gotthard. 

After  three  hours’  walk  we  reached  the  two  clear  and 
silent  lakes  on  the  summit  of  the  Pass.  Here  as  we 
looked  down  on  the  Italian  side,  the  sky  became  clear; 
we  saw  the  top  of  St.  Gotthard  many  thousand  feet 
above,  and  stretching  to  the  north  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  which  guard  the  vales  of  the  Ticino  and 
Adda. 

The  Italian  side  is  very  steep,  and  the  road,  called 
the  Via  Trimola,  is  like  a thread  dropped  down  and 
constantly  doubling  back  upon  itself.  I thought,  as 
we  went  down,  that  every  step  was  bringing  me 
nearer  to  a sunnier  land — that  the  glories  of  Italy 
would  soon  spread  themselves  before  me. 

As  we  kept  on,  there  was  a very  perceptible  change  in 
the  scenery.  The  gloomy  pines  disappeared,  and  the 
mountains  were  covered,  in  their  stead,  with  chestnut 
trees,  with  leaves  of  a shining  green.  The  grass  and 
vegetation  were  much  more  luxuriant  than  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  Alps;  fields  of  maize  and  orchards  of  mul- 
berries covered  the  valley. 

We  saw  the  people  busy  reeling  the  silk  in  the 
villages.  Every  mile  we  advanced  made  a sensible 
change  in  the  vegetation.  The  chestnuts  were  larger, 
the  maize  higher,  the  few  straggling  grape-vines  in- 
creased into  bowers  and  vineyards,  while  the  gardens 
were  filled  with  plum,  pear,  and  fig  trees,  and  the  dis- 
play of  delicious  fruit  which  we  saw  in  the  villages,  gave 
us  promise  of  the  luxuriance  that  was  to  come. 

Bayard  Taylor. — Views  Afoot. 


Climbers  in  Switzerland 
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ITALY 

Across  the  Plain  of  Lombardy 

We  were  now  traversing  that  vast  tract  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  which  is  still 
distinguished  by  the  vague  title  of  Lombardy,  the  fairest 
as  well  as  the  richest  part  of  the  country.  This  beautiful 
plain,  fenced  as  it  were  by  its  snowy  ridges,  smiling  like 
a garden,  spreading  like  an  ocean,  with  a hundred  rivers 
rushing  from  the  hills,  a hundred  towns  glittering  on 
the  plain,  covered  with  ten  millions  of  human  beings, 
exhibits  all  the  vigour  of  eternal  youth. 

In  the  distance  rose  the  Alps,  sometimes  melting  into 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  sometimes  standing  out  in  a sharp, 
bright  line  of  ice  and  snow.  Spurs  from  these  lofty 
ranges  form  the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  through 
which  we  passed  on  the  road  between  Montebello  and 
Vicenza.  The  white  walls  of  many  a town,  with  its 
campanile  and  battlemented  tower,  gleamed  from  amid 
a luxuriant  growth  of  corn,  and  figs,  mulberries,  olives, 
and  peaches,  that  covered  the  plain.  Spires  and  villas 
crested  the  adjacent  hills,  which  were  clothed  with  the 
chestnut  or  tulip  tree. 

As  we  travelled  eastward,  the  country  became  flat. 
We  stopped  for  a few  minutes  at  a station  and  heard 
the  soft  name  of  Padova  called  out.  One  or  two  of 
the  highest  towers  was  all  we  could  see  of  the  learned 
old  town. 

And  now  we  rushed  along  between  rows  of  acacias. 
Mulberry  trees  and  elms  hedged  round  the  fields  of 
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corn  which  stretched  along  the  plain,  and  the  vine  with 
its  delicate  fingers  joined  hands  from  tree  to  tree  and 
held  up  the  heavy  bunches  of  purple  grapes.  We  could 
still  catch  glimpses  of  the  Alpine  heights,  but  we  were 
hurrying  away  from  them  to  the  sea,  and  already  felt  the 
fresh  breeze  blowing  from  the  Adriatic. 

We  passed  Mestre,  the  last  station  before  Venice. 
The  land  became  marshy ; the  long  coarse  grass  waved 
over  miniature  lakes,  and  long  winding  pools  of  water 
lay  wearily  between  banks  of  sand.  Now  we  were  in 
sight  of  the  bright  waters  of  the  lagoon,  and  more  than  two 
miles  off  over  the  blue  waves  rose  the  domes,  and  towers, 
and  campaniles  of  Venice.  Soon  we  were  rushing  over 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  arches  by  which  railway 
engineers  have  linked  the  city  to  the  land.  The  smell  of 
seaweed  came  to  us,  and  as  we  got  farther  from  the  land, 
and  the  water  grew  brighter  and  stretched  out  with  a 
wider  horizon,  we  felt  we  were  about  to  realize  our  early 
dreams  of  the  floating  city. 

Mrs.  Newman  Hall. — Through  the  Tyrol  to  Venice. 


Venice 

We  have  been  living  several  days  in  this  strange, 
beautiful  sea-girt  city,  and  we  are  realizing  all  our  early 
dreams  of  Venice.  The  bright  sea-water  ripples  up  the 
marble  steps  of  our  hotel.  We  hear  no  sound  of  car- 
riages, but  the  occasional  cry  of  the  gondolier  strikes 
strangely  on  our  ear  as  he  calls  out  to  give  warning  of 
his  approach  in  turning  a corner. 
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We  delight  to  explore  the  mystery  of  the  network  of 
water-streets — sometimes  passing  under  the  graceful  arch 
of  a bridge,  now  beside  the  richly  carved  windows  and 
finely  sculptured  balconies  of  palaces,  whose  glory  is 
fading,  but  whose  white  walls  are  still  reflected  in  the 
water  which  caresses  their  massive  foundations. 

Now  we  float  into  the  broad  lagoon,  and  the  fresh  sea 
breeze  makes  the  water  dance  again.  It  is  evening,  and 
the  moon  is  sailing  along  in  the  deep-blue  sky.  We 
glide  into  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  where  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  Ducal  Palace  breaks  upon  us.  Rows  of 
columns  and  arches  front  the  sea,  and  we  gaze  in 
astonishment  as  we  watch  the  long  trembling  beam 
reflected  in  the  water  from  every  lamp  which  hangs  be- 
tween the  white  columns. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark  joins  the  palace,  and  its 
domes  and  arches  and  columns  face  the  great  piazza. 
We  were  almost  bewildered  that  evening  by  the  gay 
scene  which  this  square  presented.  Hundreds  of  well- 
dressed  people  filled  it.  Some  were  drinking  coffee  and 
eating  ices,  outside  the  brilliantly  lighted  restaurants 
that  line  one  side  of  the  piazza.  Some  listened  to  the 
sweet  singer  who  struck  her  guitar.  Others  were  looking 
at  the  shops  which  glittered  with  jewellery. 

And  all  the  while  the  tall  campanile  stood  apart,  and 
its  dark  form  drew  itself  towards  the  bright  stars,  as  if 
disdainful  of  the  lively  crowd  below. 

Mrs.  Newman  Hall. — Through  the  Tyrol  to  Venice. 
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Pisa  and  its  Leaning  Tower 

From  the  summit  of  a lofty  hill  beyond  Carrara,  the 
first  view  of  the  fertile  plain  in  which  the  town  of  Pisa 
lies — with  Leghorn  a purple  spot  in  the  distance — is 
enchanting.  Nor  is  it  only  distance  that  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view;  for  the  fruitful  country,  and  rich  woods 
of  olive  trees  through  which  the  road  passes,  render  it 
delightful. 

The  moon  was  shining  as  we  approached  Pisa,  and 
for  a long  time  we  could  see,  beyond  the  wall,  the 
Leaning  Tower,  all  awry  in  the  uncertain  light.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  grace  and  lightness  of  this  structure; 
nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  its  general  ap- 
pearance. In  the  course  of  an  ascent  to  the  top  (which 
is  by  an  easy  staircase),  the  inclination  is  not  so  very 
apparent;  but  at  the  summit,  it  becomes  so,  and  gives 
one  the  sensation  of  being  in  a ship  that  has  heeled  over. 
It  certainly  inclines  as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  tourist 
could  desire;  and  I saw  a nervous  traveller  hold  on  to  the 
Tower,  after  glancing  down,  as  if  he  had  some  idea  of 
propping  it  up.  The  natural  impulse  of  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  a hundred,  who  were  about  to  recline  upon 
the  grass  below  it,  would  probably  be,  not  to  take  up 
their  position  under  the  leaning  side;  it  is  so  very  much 
aslant. 


Charles  Dickens. — Pictures  from.  Italy. 
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Scenes  in  the  Hills  of  Tuscany 

The  Tuscan  hills  abound  in  picturesque  bits  of  rustic 
character  and  manners.  There,  for  example,  are  the  old 
women,  tending  pigs  or  sheep  by  the  wayside.  As  they 
follow  their  charges,  these  venerable  ladies  keep  spinning 
yarn  with  that  half-forgotten  contrivance,  the  distaff. 
In  contrast  with  their  great-grandmothers  are  the  chil- 
dren, leading  goats  of  shaggy  beard,  tied  by  the  horns, 
and  letting  them  browse  on  branch  and  shrub. 

Another  ordinary  sight  is  a girl,  bearing  on  her  back 
a huge  bundle  of  green  twigs  and  shrubs,  or  grass, 
intermixed  with  scarlet  poppies  and  blue  flowers;  the 
verdant  burden  being  sometimes  of  such  size  as  to  hide 
the  bearer’s  figure,  and  seem  a self-moving  mass  of 
fragrant  bloom  and  verdure. 

Among  the  pleasant  features  of  the  wayside  are  al- 
ways the  vines,  clambering  on  fig  trees,  or  other  sturdy 
trunks ; they  wreath  themselves,  in  huge  and  rich 
festoons,  from  one  tree  to  another,  suspending  clusters 
of  ripening  grapes  in  the  interval  between.  Nothing  can 
be  more  picturesque  than  an  old  grape-vine,  with  almost 
a trunk  of  its  own,  clinging  fast  around  its  supporting 
tree. 

The  scene  is  not  less  interesting  when  you  enter  some 
small  ancient  town.  It  has  its  gate  and  its  surrounding 
walls,  so  massive  that  ages  have  not  sufficed  to  crumble 
them  away.  But  houses  have  been  built  on  the  ram- 
parts, or  burrowed  out  of  their  ponderous  foundations. 
Even  the  grey  towers,  crowned  with  ruined  turrets,  have 
been  converted  into  rustic  habitations,  from  the  windows 
of  which  hang  ears  of  Indian  corn. 
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Passing-  through  the  gateway  of  this  little  town,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a long  narrow  street,  paved  from  side 
to  side  with  flagstones,  in  the  old  Roman  fashion.  The 
dark  and  half-ruinous  houses,  with  their  small  windows, 
many  of  which  are  closed  with  wooden  shutters,  are  but 
large  hovels,  piled  story  upon  story,  and  squalid  with  the 
grime  that  successive  ages  have  left  behind  them.  It 
would  be  a hideous  scene  to  contemplate  on  a rainy  day. 
In  the  summertime,  however,  it  possesses  life  enough  to 
keep  itself  cheerful. 

Some  of  the  populace  are  at  the  butcher’s  shop ; others 
are  at  the  fountain.  A tailor  is  sewing  before  his  door, 
with  a young  priest  seated  by  his  side;  children  are  at 
play;  women  at  their  doorsteps  mend  clothes  or  weave 
hats  of  Tuscan  straw.  Many  idlers,  meanwhile,  strolling 
from  one  group  to  another,  let  the  warm  day  slide  by  in 
the  sweet  task  of  doing  nothing. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.— The  Marble  Faun. 


In  the  Streets  of  Naples 

Oh,  if  I could  but  make  a picture  of  Naples!  People 
who  have  been  at  Constantinople  vaunt  the  beauty  of  its 
Golden  Horn  as  superior  even  to  the  Bay  of  Naples;  but 
for  me,  who  have  not  seen  the  Bosphorus,  the  loveliness 
of  the  Queen  of  Southern  Italy  remains  without  peer. 

High  above  it  towers  Vesuvius — a cone  of  cloud  by 
day  and  of  fire  by  night;  and  at  the  feet  of  this  watching, 
threatening,  red-eyed  monster,  the  town  stretches  along 
the  shore  of  the  bay — the  great,  careless,  happy,  sad, 
rich,  poverty-stricken  town,  full  of  contradictions. 
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The  first  part  of  our  drive  took  us  through  the  wide- 
spreading  city.  The  year  before,  cholera  had  mowed 
men  down  there  like  grass,  yet  it  did  not  seem  as  if  the 
place  could  ever  have  been  fuller.  It  fairly  swarmed 
with  life.  The  humbler  people  live  in  rooms  on  the 
ground  floors  of  the  houses — rooms  lighted  only  by  the 
doors  opening  into  the  street,  and  naturally  it  is  so 
much  gayer  and  brighter  out  of  doors  than  in,  that  most 
occupations  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  Mothers 
nurse  their  infants,  or  brush  their  children’s  hair,  in  full 
view  of  the  passer-by.  They  cook  strange  messes  over 
braziers  of  coals.  They  knit,  they  spin,  they  patch  rags 
with  rags.  They  rock  babies — swathed  precisely  as  are 
the  mummies  you  find  in  the  pyramids — in  the  queer 
little  baskets  that  serve  for  cradles.  They  keep  house, 
in  short,  out  of  doors. 

That  special  day  Naples  was  doing  its  washing;  and 
as  it  is  a city  with  no  backyards,  all  their  clothes — the 
pitiful  rags,  I mean,  which  it  pleases  them  to  call  their 
clothes — were  hung  out  to  dry  in  front  of  the  houses, 
sometimes  on  poles  thrust  from  the  windows,  sometimes 
on  lines  drawn  from  one  window  to  another.  In  one 
place  a regiment  of  soldiers  was  tranquilly  drilling  in 
an  open  space  filled  with  just-washed  clothes,  and  the 
flapping  skirts  they  had  to  dodge  were  a droll  back- 
ground to  their  military  movements. 

Everything  was  for  sale  along  the  way.  Oranges 
were  heaped  in  baskets  lined  with  long  green  grass. 
The  lemon  stands  were  pictures;  they  hung  from  poles 
bent  like  arches  and  rooted  in  the  highly  decorated  tables 
below.  Here,  too,  was  your  snow-cooled  lemonade,  if 
you  chose  to  stop  for  it.  Wooden  saw-horses  were  hung 
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with  macaroni  drying  in  the  sun.  Small  boys  and  girls 
thrust  perpetual  bouquets  into  our  carriages,  asking  three 
francs  to  begin  with,  and  lowering  the  price  franc  by 
franc,  with  frantic  excitement,  as  we  were  whirled  on 
beyond  their  reach. 

The  hour  which  it  took  us  to  get  out  of  town  seemed 
hardly  six  minutes  long,  instead  of  sixty ; for  queerness 
succeeded  to  queerness,  and  we  agreed  that  street  life  in 
Naples  is  unique  under  the  sun. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton.—  Lazy  Tours . (By 
permission  of  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan.) 


Street  Scene  in  Naples 


( C 637  ) 
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The  Buried  Cities  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum 

Stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  marketplace  of 
Pompeii,  and  look  up  the  silent  streets,  through  the 
rumed  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Isis,  over  the  broken 
houses  wiih  their  inmost  sanctuaries  open  to  the  day, 
away  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  bright  and  snowy  in  the  peace- 
ful distance. 

Then  ramble  on,  and  see,  at  every  turn,  the  little 
familiar  tokens  of  human  habitation  and  everyday  pur- 
suits; the  chafing  of  the  bucket-rope  in  the  stone  rim  of 
the  exhausted  well ; the  track  of  carriage  wheels  in  the 
pavement  of  the  street;  the  marks  of  drinking-vessels  on 
the  stone  counter  of  the  wine-shop;  the  jars  in  private 
cellars,  stored  away  so  many  hundred  years  ago,  and 
undisturbed  to  this  hour — all  rendering  the  solitude  and 
deadly  lonesomeness  of  the  place,  ten  thousand  times 
sore  solemn  than  if  the  volcano,  in  its  fury,  had  swept 
the  city  from  the  earth,  and  sunk  it  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

After  it  was  shaken  by  the  earthquake  which  preceded 
the  eruption,  workmen  were  employed  in  shaping  out,  in 
stone,  new  ornaments  for  temples  and  other  buildings 
that  had  suffered.  Here  lies  their  work,  outside  the  city 
gate,  as  if  they  would  return  to-morrow. 

Many  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  in  the  roofless 
hambers  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  or  carefully 
removed  to  the  museum  of  Naples,  are  as  fresh  and 
plain,  as  if  they  had  been  executed  yesterday.  Here  are 
subjects  of  still  life,  such  as  provisions,  dead  game, 
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bottles,  glasses,  and  the  like;  inscriptions  chalked  upon 
the  walls;  rough  drawings  by  schoolboys. 

Furniture,  too,  you  may  see,  of  every  kind — lamps, 
tables,  couches;  workmen’s  tools,  tickets  for  the  theatre, 
pieces  of  money,  bunches  of  keys  found  clenched  in  the 
grasp  of  skeletons,  helmets  of  guards  and  warriors. 

The  least  among  these  objects  lends  its  aid  to  swell 
the  interest  of  Vesuvius,  and  invest  it  with  a perfect 
fascination.  The  mountain  is  the  genius  of  the  scene. 
From  every  indication  of  the  ruin  it  has  worked,  we  look 
again  with  an  absorbing  interest  to  where  its  smoke  is 
rising  up  into  the  sky. 

Charles  Dickens. — Pictures  from  Italy. 


Rome 

Around  lay  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  origi- 
nally built.  Some  of  them  appeared  merely  green  mounds, 
with  here  and  there  the  broken  outline  of  some  palace 
of  the  great  Caesars.  Immediately  beneath  us  lay  the 
mighty  Coliseum,  the  Forum,  and  other  monuments  of 
Rome’s  ancient  grandeur  and  departed  glory.  Away  to 
the  north-west,  across  the  muddy  silent  Tiber,  lay  decay- 
ing papal  Rome,  crested  by  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  and 
the  Vatican. 

The  grand  old  Coliseum  still  rears  its  crumbling  walls 
proudly  towards  the  skies,  though  almost  two-thirds  lie 
in  ruins.  The  centre  has  been  filled  in  with  earth,  so 
that  we  scarcely  see  the  original  bottom,  but  there  is 
sufficient  left  to  show  clearly  to  what  use  the  great 
amphitheatre  was  put.  Here  gladiators  fought,  and 
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the  Christians  and  criminals  were  torn  to  pieces,  to 
make  sport  for  the  countless  multitude  sitting,  crowded 
tier  upon  tier  around,  while  the  blue  heavens  looked 
down  on  the  inhuman  sight. 

St.  Peter’s  is  less  like  a church  than  a collection  of 
large  churches  enclosed  under  one  gigantic  roof.  One 
is  lost  in  it.  It  is  a city  of  columns,  sculptures,  and 
mosaics.  It  stands  proudly  on  the  Vatican  hill,  on  the 
site  of  the  earliest  Christian  church,  built  by  Constan- 
tine the  Great  in  the  fourth  century.  The  whole  stupen- 
dous structure — the  cross  of  which,  lifting  itself  literally 
to  the  blue  skies,  can  be  seen  over  the  hills  from  the  sea 
— occupied  116  years  in  building,  and  was  continued 
during  the  reigns  of  eighteen  popes. 

The  Vatican  palace  is  a large,  ugly,  barrack-like  build- 
ing, painted  yellow,  and  surrounded  by  high  walls.  Here 
“ His  Holiness”  lives,  a self-immured  prisoner.  It  is 
an  immense  place.  There  are  two  courts,  eight  grand, 
and  a hundred  smaller  staircases,  and  upwards  of  a 
thousand  rooms.  Indeed  the  Vatican,  taken  as  a whole, 
resembles  a small  town  rather  than  the  palace  of  a 
sovereign. 

It  contains  the  richest,  rarest,  and  the  most  varied 
collection  of  art  treasures  in  the  world.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remember  that  it  has 
been  the  work  of  more  than  a hundred  popes,  many 
of  them  princely  patrons  of  art  and  genius,  and  each 
in  his  day  exercising  almost  uncontrolled  power  over 
nations,  emperors,  and  kings. 

W.  Cope  Devereux. — Fair  Italy.  (By  permission  of 
Messrs.  Regan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  & Co.,  Ltd.) 


( C 537  ) 
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The  Campagna  of  Rome 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  impressive  scene  on  earth 
than  the  solitary  extent  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  under 
evening  light.  Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  for  a 
moment  withdrawn  from  the  sounds  and  motion  of  the 
living  world,  and  sent  forth  alone  into  the  wild  and 
wasted  plain.  The  earth  yields  and  crumbles  beneath 
his  foot,  tread  he  never  so  lightly,  for  its  substance  is 
white  and  hollow,  like  the  dusty  wreck  of  the  bones  of 
men.  The  long  knotted  grass  waves  and  tosses  feebly 
in  the  evening  wind,  and  the  shadows  of  its  motion  shake 
feverishly  along  the  banks  of  ruin  that  lift  themselves  to 
the  sunlight.  A dull  purple  poisonous  haze  stretches 
level  along  the  desert,  veiling  its  spectral  wrecks  of  massy 
ruins,  remnants  of  mighty  edifices.  Watch-towers  of 
dark  clouds  stand  along  the  peaks  of  the  Apennines. 
From  the  plain  to  the  mountains,  shattered  aqueducts, 
pier  beyond  pier,  melt  into  the  darkness,  like  shadowy 
troops  of  funeral  mourners,  passing  from  a nation’s  grave. 

John  Ruskin .—Modern  Painters . 
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Madrid 

The  situation  of  Madrid  is  as  little  attractive  as  it  well 
can  be.  It  was  chosen  for  the  capital  of  Spain  because 
that  vandal,  Charles  V,  had  the  gout.  The  city  is  2400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  stimulating  air  so 
helped  the  royal  great  toes  that  the  august  Charles  ex- 
claimed, “ Here  shall  be  the  only  Court!”  And  here  it 
is  to  this  day.  It  is  a fascinating  city,  notwithstanding, 
with  its  great  plazas,  its  park,  its  prado1,  and  its  fine  out- 
of-doors  statues,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  best  is  that  of 
Philip  IV,  in  the  Plaza  del  Oriente,  in  front  of  the  royal 
palace  which  Velasquez  himself  designed.  From  the 
windows  of  the  royal  palace — one  of  the  grandest  royal 
residences  in  the  world — you  can  look  off  to  the  snow- 
capped Guadarramas,  and,  beholding  their  icy  splen- 
dours, forget  the  pitiful  little  play-river  near  at  hand,  the 
Manzanares,  concerning  which  some  joker  suggested  to 
one  of  the  kings  that  he  should  either  sell  his  bridge  or 
buy  a river. 

You  can  imagine  nothing  more  arid  and  nothing  more 
desolate  than  the  country  around  Madrid.  Not  a tree; 
not  a house;  great  slopes  one  after  another,  dried-up 
ravines,  which  the  presence  of  several  bridges  shows 
to  be  the  beds  of  torrents,  and  here  and  there  a view 
of  blue  mountains  capped  with  snow  or  clouds. 

There  is  not  a drop  of  water,  not  a green  plant,  not  a 

1 The  chief  promenade  of  the  city. 
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sign  of  moisture,  nothing  but  yellow  sand  and  iron-grey 
rocks. 

Here  and  there  you  can  see  a dusty  inn,  a cork-coloured 
church  steeple  on  the  horizon,  great  oxen  dragging  wag- 
gons along;  a peasant  mounted  on  a horse  or  a mule, 
his  sombrero  over  his  eyes  and  a ferocious  expression 
on  his  face;  or  long  lines  of  mules,  carrying  chopped 
straw  tied  up  in  string  nets,  and  that  is  all. 

The  first  paragraph  is  from  Lazy  Tours , by  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton  (by  permission  of  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan);  the 
last  three  are  from  Voyage  en  Espagne,  by  THEOPHILE 
Gautier. 


A Ride  through  the  Raisin  Country 

We  ride  out  from  the  suburbs  of  Malaga  and  reach 
the  broad  seashore  road,  along  which  we  amble  at  an 
easy  pace.  Soon  there  rises  a great  whirl  of  dust  in  the 
distance,  and  a string  of  donkeys  bear  down  upon  us  by 
twos  and  threes.  They  come  from  the  vineyards  round 
Velez-Malaga,  bringing  the  Christmas  raisins  of  England 
for  shipment  at  Malaga,  where  the  holds  of  dozens  of 
ships  gape  and  cry  for  them,  that  the  vessels  may  de- 
part and  be  early  at  the  London  market.  Every  donkey 
carries  twelve  small  square  deal  boxes,  which  rest  on  a 
padded  pack-saddle. 

Now  we  turn  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  leaving  the  shore 
behind  us,  begin  to  ascend  the  undulating  red  hills, 
passing  long  avenues  hedged  by  huge  cacti  12  feet  high 
or  more,  and  green  plots  of  vines,  where  the  vintage  is 
beginning.  Presently  we  pass  down  a low  lane  shaded 
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by  groves  of  immense  green  rushes,  and  at  last  find  our- 
selves in  the  old  region  of  the  water-loving  Moor. 

Rich  farms  are  before  us,  and  we  ride  past  broad 
hedgeless  fields  where  sweet,  green  melons  lie  about. 
There  are  fields  of  sugar  cane,  too,  green  and  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  already  high  as  ripe  wheat,  though  not  to  be 
bled  and  cut  till  spring.  Then  there  are  tracts  of  indigo, 
and  enclosures  of  maize,  groves  of  orange  tomatoes  and 
orchards  of  pomegranates;  and  everywhere  through  this 
Eden,  rippling  canals  of  running  water — the  sweetest 
music  to  the  ear  in  a climate  all  but  tropical.  These 
canals  were  first  constructed  by  the  Moors,  and  with 
their  aid  a dusty  desert  has  been  converted  into  a fertile 
garden. 

We  take  our  siesta  at  Velez-Malaga,  and  then  re- 
mounting our  horses  we  begin  to  ascend  the  barren 
Tejada  mountains,  on  whose  tops  nothing  grows  but 
the  wild  rosemary  and  a few  aromatic  shrubs.  A 
stony,  dusty  climb  it  is,  until  we  reach  a certain  wind- 
mill, at  the  mouth  of  a gorge  that  has  been  for  two 
hours  in  sight.  Here  we  come  suddenly,  to  our  intense 
delight,  upon  a green  valley  of  orange  trees,  beautiful 
as  an  enchanted  garden.  The  fruit  is  still  in  light- 
green  glossy  globes,  and  is  not  yet  turned  to  the 
gold  of  perfect  ripeness. 

On  we  go,  while  the  heat  becomes  more  and  more 
intense.  Now  we  enter  a mountain  village,  where  a 
hot  scented  steam  of  drying  raisins  rises  in  the  fiery 
air.  From  every  white -washed  house  we  hear  the 
smith’s  hammer  pound  and  tinkle,  as  he  coopers-up 
Malaga-raisin  casks.  Under  every  open  shed,  we  see 
busy  carpenters  planing  and  shaping  those  little  raisin 
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boxes  that  adorn  the  Christmas  windows  of  London 
grocers. 

Down  the  rocks  come  more  mules,  laden  with  boxes. 
We  have  scarcely  room  to  pass  them,  especially  when  a 
watercourse  boils  and  bubbles  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  rocky  pathway.  The  dark-eyed  village  girls  are 
beating  clothes  clean  in  the  rivulet  below  us.  Under 
the  sheds  are  old  women,  sorting  dry  yellow  maize 
husks,  to  stuff  mattresses  with,  and  others  are  plaiting 
the  grass  cordage  that  is  used  in  tying  the  boxes  on  the 
mules  and  donkeys. 

So  for  two  weary  days  we  ride  over  the  barren  burning 
mountains,  until  at  length  the  city  of  Granada  lies  before 
us,  and  we  ride  down  into  the  green  and  still  fruitful 
Vega,1  that  spreads  far  and  wide  below. 

W.  Thornbury. — Life  in  Spain. 


The  Alhambra  at  Granada 

“Like  Windsor  Castle,  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra 
is  situated  upon  the  northern  brow  of  a steep  hill, 
towering  above  the  city  of  Granada.  The  sides  to- 
wards the  citadel  are  so  dilapidated  that  very  few  traces 
are  visible  of  the  ancient  exterior  walls.  But  the  in- 
terior remains  of  the  palace  are  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation, and  present  a striking  picture  of  the  romantic 
magnificence  of  its  former  kings.” 

We  passed  through  the  gateway,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a great  court,  paved  with  white  marble.  In  the  centre 

1 The  plain  which  lies  around  Granada. 
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was  an  immense  basin  stocked  with  goldfish  and  bor- 
dered by  hedges  of  roses.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
court  rose  the  great  Tower  of  Comares. 

From  the  lower  end  we  passed  through  a Moorish 
archway  into  the  renowned  Court  of  Lions.  In  the 
centre  stands  the  fountain  famous  in  song  and  story. 
The  alabaster  basins  still  shed  their  diamond  drops; 
and  the  twelve  lions,  which  support  them,  cast  forth 
their  crystal  streams  as  in  the  days  of  Boabdil2.  The 
court  is  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  and  surrounded  by 
Arabian  arcades  of  open  filagree-work,  supported  by 
slender  pillars  of  marble. 

On  one  side  of  this  court  a portal,  richly  adorned, 
opens  into  a lofty  hall,  paved  with  white  marble,  and 
called  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters.  The  lower  part 
of  the  walls  is  encrusted  with  beautiful  Moorish  tiles, 
on  some  of  which  are  emblazoned  the  escutcheons  of 
the  Moorish  monarchs.  The  upper  part  is  faced  with 
the  fine  stucco-work,  invented  at  Damascus,  consisting 
of  large  plates,  cast  in  moulds,  and  artfully  joined,  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  sculptured 
by  the  hand. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  proceeded  to  the  Tower  of 
Comares,  so  called  from  the  name  of  a Moorish  archi- 
tect. It  is  of  massive  strength  and  lofty  height,  over- 
hanging the  steep  hillside  which  descends  abruptly  to 
the  banks  of  the  Darro. 

A Moorish  archway  admitted  us  into  a vast  and  lofty 
hall,  which  occupies  the  interior  of  the  tower,  and  was 
the  grand  audience-chamber  of  the  Moslem  monarchs, 
thence  called  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors.  It  still  bears 

2 The  last  Moorish  king-  of  Granada. 
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the  traces  of  past  magnificence.  The  walls  are  richly 
decorated;  the  lofty  ceiling  of  cedar-wood  still  gleams 
with  rich  gilding.  On  three  sides  of  the  saloon  are  deep 
windows,  cut  through  the  immense  thickness  of  the 
walls,  the  balconies  of  which  look  down  upon  the  verdant 
valley  of  the  Darro,  and  command  a prospect  of  the  dis- 
tant Vega. 

I might  go  on  to  describe  minutely  the  other  delightful 
apartments  of  this  side  of  the  palace;  the  Tocador,  or 
toilet  of  the  queen,  an  open  turret  on  the  summit  of  a 
tower,  where  the  Moorish  sultanas  enjoyed  the  pure 
breezes  from  the  mountain,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  paradise;  the  secluded  little  garden  of 
Lindaraxa,  with  its  alabaster  fountain,  its  thickets  of 
roses  and  myrtles,  of  citrons  and  oranges;  the  cool 
halls  and  grottoes  of  the  baths,  where  the  glare  and 
heat  of  day  are  tempered  into  a soft  mysterious  light 
and  a pervading  freshness.  But  I forbear  to  dwell 
minutely  on  these  scenes. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water,  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains by  old  Moorish  aqueducts,  circulates  throughout 
the  palace,  supplying  its  baths  and  fishpools,  sparkling 
into  jets  within  its  halls,  or  murmuring  in  channels 
along  the  marble  pavements.  Those  only  who  have 
dwelt  in  the  burning  climates  of  the  South,  can  appre- 
ciate the  delights  of  an  abode  combining  the  breezy 
coolness  of  the  mountain  with  the  freshness  and  ver- 
dure of  the  valley. 


The  Alhambra— Washington  Irving. 


THE  COURT  OF  THE  LIONS  IN  THE  ALHAMBRA 

The  most  beautiful  example  of  Arabian  Art  in  Spain.  The  Alhambra  was  the  royal  palace 
of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada 
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The  Plain  of  Estremadura 

This  region  of  sheep  and  swine  is  Estremadura.  Those 
silver  threads  drawn  across  its  slate  and  granite  rocks 
are  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Tagas  and  the  Guadiana; 
in  other  countries  they  would  be  peopled  with  ships, 
here  they  serve  but  as  ditches  for  draining.  Once  a 
land  of  corn  and  oil,  under  Moor  and  Roman,  Estre- 
madura is  now  a sheep-walk  desert  of  grass  and  thyme. 

That  man  you  see  yonder  under  the  cork-tree  sound- 
ing his  horn  is  a swineherd;  that  horseman  wrapped 
in  a sheepskin  is  a smuggler,  and  in  winter  a wild- 
duck  shooter  in  the  swamps  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
diana. That  dull  city  on  the  hill  above  the  river  yonder, 
close  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  is  Badajoz,  where  much 
English  blood,  and  much  French  too,  was  once  shed. 
That  white  ring  of  road  winds  from  Badajoz  to  Madrid, 
and  from  there  to  Seville. 

If  your  eye  could  pierce  those  beech  woods  there  to 
the  right,  you  would  see  the  countless  herds  of  swine 
that  at  night  thunder  back  to  the  dirty  villages  of  the 
kind-hearted,  lazy,  pork-loving  Estremaduran.  As  for 
the  lower  plains,  out  of  sight,  they  are  noisy  with  the 
incessant  droning,  chirping  of  the  locust  and  grass- 
hopper, which  the  peasant  burns  in  heaps. 

In  April,  all  this  country  is  dusty,  and  alive  with 
thousands  of  sheep,  returning  in  enormous  flocks  to 
the  cool  hills,  from  whence  they  had  come  in  October, 
with  great  bands  of  shepherds  and  dogs,  to  seek  the 
warmer  plains.  The  great  festivals  of  Estremadura 
are  the  sheep-shearing  in  May,  and  the  pig-killing  in 
November.  W.  Thornbury. — Life  in  Spain. 
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Seville,  the  Capital  of  Andalusia 

Seville  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, about  18  leagues  from  its  mouth.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  Moorish  walls  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  is  built  of  such  durable  materials,  that 
it  is  probable  they  will  last  for  many  centuries. 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and 
the  Alcazar  or  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings.  The  latter 
contains  many  magnificent  halls,  particularly  that  of  the 
ambassadors,  which  is  in  every  respect  more  magnificent 
than  the  one  of  the  same  name  within  the  Alhambra  of 
Granada.  The  tower  of  the  Alcazar,  called  La  Giralda, 
belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Moors,  and  formed  part 
of  the  grand  mosque  of  Seville. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  narrow,  badly  paved,  and 
full  of  misery  and  beggary.  The  houses  are,  for  the 
most  part,  built  in  the  Moorish  fashion,  with  a square 
court  in  the  centre,  where  stands  a marble  fountain, 
constantly  distilling  limpid  water.  These  courts,  during 
the  time  of  summer  heats,  are  covered  with  canvas 
awning,  and  beneath  this  the  family  sit  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  In  many,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  are  to  be  found 
shrubs,  orange  trees,  and  all  kinds  of  flowers,  and  per- 
haps a small  aviary,  so  that  no  situation  can  be  conceived 
more  delicious  than  to  lie  here  in  the  shade,  listening 
to  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  voice  of  the  fountain. 

George  Borrow. — The  Bible  in  Spain. 
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Gibraltar 

The  view  of  Gibraltar  quite  surpasses  imagination. 
Imagine  an  immense  rock,  or  rather  a mountain,  1500 
feet  high,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  upon  a shore 
so  flat  and  low  that  it  is  hardly  noticeable.  There  is 
nothing  to  prepare  you  for  it,  nothing  to  account  for  it. 
It  is  linked  to  no  other  chain.  There  it  lies  like  a piece 
broken  off  from  a planet  and  hurled  from  the  sky. 

What  adds  still  more  to  the  effect  of  this  extraordinary 
rock  is  its  shape.  It  looks  like  an  enormous  granite 
sphinx.  The  outstretched  paws  form  what  is  called 
Europa  Point;  the  flattened  head  is  turned  towards 
Africa.  The  shoulders  and  back  slope  down  towards 
Spain  in  fine  curved  lines.  The  town  of  Gibraltar 
lies  at  the  base,  a small  detail  lost  in  the  mass.  The 
warships  in  the  bay  look  like  toys. 

Even  the  fortifications  are  not  apparent.  Yet  the 
mountain  is  hollowed,  mined,  and  excavated  in  all 
directions;  its  interior  is  full  of  cannon  and  shell  and 
mortars.  It  is  crammed  with  the  implements  of  war. 
But  all  that  the  eye  can  see  is  a few  almost  imper- 
ceptible lines,  mingling  with  the  wrinkles  of  the  rock, 
and  a few  holes  through  which  the  guns  thrust  their 
furtive  bronze  muzzles. 

Theophile  Gautier. — Voyage  en  Espagne. 
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Valencia,  the  Garden  Province 

Around  the  city  of  Valencia  lies  that  wide  expanse  of 
verdure,  interspersed  everywhere  with  villages  and  farm- 
houses, to  which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  glowing 
name  of  Huerta  de  Valencia,  the  orchard  of  Valencia, 
whose  fertility  has  no  other  bounds  but  the  sea  and 
the  mountains. 

This  region  consists  of  dry  situations,  producing  figs, 
wine,  and  olives,  and  of  watered  fields,  either  level  by 
nature,  or  rendered  so  by  art,  for  the  convenience  of 
irrigation.1  These  produce  abundant  crops  of  hemp, 
flax,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  Indian  corn,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  dates, 
almonds,  besides  melons  renowned  throughout  Spain, 
and  every  species  of  vegetable,  with  such  an  infinity 
of  mulberry  trees,  that  they  furnish  annually  a million 
and  a half  pounds  of  the  richest  silk. 

Such  are  the  fertilizing  effects  of  the  system  of  irri- 
gation universally  applied  in  Valencia,  that  the  mulberry 
trees  are  thrice  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  the  meadows 
of  clover  and  lucerne  are  mown  eight  and  even  ten  times, 
Citrons  are  often  gathered  of  six  pounds,  and  bunches 
of  grapes  of  fourteen  pounds.  Wheat,  rice,  barley,  and 
Indian  corn  yield  bountifully.  Besides  these,  there  are 
intermediate  crops  of  vegetables;  so  that  with  a varied 
choice  of  productions,  a powerful  sun,  and  the  fertilizing 
aid  of  water,  the  farmer  may  here  realize  two  or  even 
three  harvests  in  a single  year. 

A.  S.  Mackenzie.—  A Year  in  Spain. 

1 The  irrigating-  works  were  constructed  by  the  Moors  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ag'o. 
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Lisbon 

Two  cities  in  Portugal  dominate  the  whole  country — 
Lisbon  and  Oporto.  They  are  the  power-houses  from 
which  springs  the  movement  carrying  life  and  activity 
into  the  provinces.  Both  of  them  are  seaports,  but 
Lisbon  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  possesses  the 
superior  advantage  of  offering  navigation  one  of  the 
finest  natural  havens  of  the  world. 

The  favourable  site  of  Lisbon  is  beyond  dispute.  On 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  12  miles  from  the  open  sea, 
Lisbon  couched  once  like  ancient  Rome  upon  seven  hills, 
but  now  overflows  the  slopes  and  ridges  of  eleven.  The 
eye  rests  upon  a succession  of  terraces,  built  up  with  tier 
upon  tier  of  houses,  great  and  small,  which  the  sorcery 
of  Lusitanian  sunlight  transfigures  into  the  semblance 
of  a city  of  palaces  and  many  mansions,  built  up  of 
marbles  of  delicate  and  varied  hues. 

The  enchantment  of  the  picture  is  necessarily  disturbed 
upon  near  view,  for  the  city  front  is  a long  continuation 
of  landing  and  business  wharves,  docks,  sheds,  timber, 
coaling,  and  tanyards.  Yet  these  crowded  slopes  and 
hollows,  the  suggestions  of  hanging  gardens  and 
foliaged  spaces,  all  set  in  the  pearly  atmosphere  against 
the  pure  blue  of  a Southern  sky,  still  draw  imagination 
like  a magnet. 

A.  C.  Inchbold. — Lisbon  and  Cintra.  (By  permission 
of  Messrs.  Chatto  & Windus.) 
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THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA 
Constantinople 

Miles  away  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  you  first  catch 
sight  of  the  domes  and  minarets  of  Constantinople,  the 
capital  of  the  East.  As  you  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosphorus,  on  the  European  side  lies  the  Seraglio 
Point  with  its  palaces,  Sublime  Porte,  and  public  offices, 
and  gardens  full  of  noble  cypresses.  On  the  Asiatic 
side  lies  Scutari;  the  great  hospital,  with  the  English 
cemetery  in  front  of  it,  occupying  the  highest  and  most 
conspicuous  point. 

Turning  short  to  the  left  round  Seraglio  Point,  you 
open  at  once  the  view  of  the  whole  city.  The  Golden 
Horn  runs  right  away  in  front  of  you,  and  on  the  pro- 
montory between  it  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  lies  the 
old  town  of  Stamboul,  crowned  with  the  mosques  of 
St.  Sophia  and  Sultan  Achmet.  A curious  old  wooden 
bridge,  some  500  yards  in  length,  crosses  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  connects  it  with  Galata,  a mass  of  custom 
houses,  barracks,  and  offices,  broken  by  a handsome 
open  square,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  Sultan’s  mosque. 

Behind  these,  the  houses  are  piled  up  the  steep  hill- 
side, and  at  the  top  stands  the  striking  old  tower  of 
Galata,  from  which  you  get  the  finest  view  of  Constan- 
tinople. Beyond  comes  Pera,  the  European  quarter, 
where  are  the  various  Embassies. 

Of  course,  a vast  city  lining  such  a harbour  and  strait 
as  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Bosphorus  must  be  beautiful, 
but  there  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  beauty  of 
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Constantinople,  which  the  splendid  site  alone  will  not 
account  for.  I tried  hard  to  satisfy  myself  what  it  was, 
and  believe  that  it  lies  in  the  wonderful  colouring  of  the 
place.  The  mosques  are  splendid,  but  not  so  fine  as 
many  Gothic  churches;  and  the  houses  in  general  are  far 
inferior  to  those  of  most  other  capitals;  and  yet,  seen  in 
the  mass,  they  are  strikingly  beautiful,  for  those  which 
are  not  made  of  wood  are  almost  all  covered  with  board- 
ing, which  is  stained  or  painted  in  many  different 
colours.  Many  of  them  are  a deep  russet-brown,  others 
slate,  grey,  or  blue,  or  deep-yellow,  some  pale-green 
with  the  windows  picked  out  in  red. 

Then  very  many  of  the  houses  have  courtyards  or 
small  gardens,  and  you  get  the  fresh  foliage  of  orange 
trees  and  figs  and  cypresses  as  a further  contrast,  and  for 
floor  and  ceiling  the  blue  of  the  Bosphorus  water  and  of 
the  cloudless  Eastern  sky.  The  moment  you  get  into 
the  wretched,  narrow,  unpaved  streets,  the  charm  goes; 
but  while  you  keep  to  the  great  highroad  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, I don’t  believe  there  is  any  such  treat  in  the  world 
for  the  lover  of  colour. 

Thomas  Hughes. — Vacation  Rambles.  (By  permission 
of  Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co.,  Ltd.) 


Athens  and  the  Acropolis 

The  town  through  which  we  had  to  pass  is  ugly, 
dusty,  and  glaring.  There  are  one  or  two  broad  streets, 
with  locust  trees  planted  along  the  sides  of  them,  but  not 
old  enough  yet  to  give  shade;  and  in  the  place  before  the 
palace,  on  which  our  hotel  looked,  there  are  a few  shrubs 
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and  plenty  of  prickly  pears,  which  seem  to  be  popular 
with  the  Athenians,  and  are  the  most  misshapen  hot- 
looking  affairs  which  I have  yet  met  with  in  the  vegetable 
world. 

But  you  may  suppose  that  one  scarcely  looks  at  or 
thinks  of  the  modern  town ; but  pushing  straight  through 
it,  makes  for  the  Acropolis.  A fine  broad  carriage  road 
runs  round  the  back  of  the  hill,  and  so  up  with  a long 
sweep  to  the  bottom  of  the  western  face,  the  one  which 
we  had  seen  from  the  olive  groves. 

You  can  manage  to  pass  the  stadium  and  the  columns 
of  Jupiter  on  your  left,  as  you  ascend,  without  diverging, 
but  even  to  reach  the  Parthenon  you  cannot  go  by  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus,  lying  on  your  right  against  the 
northern  face  of  the  Acropolis,  without  stopping.  They 
are  excavating  and  clearing  away  the  rubbish  every  day 
from  new  lines  of  seats;  you  can  trace  tier  above  tier 
now,  right  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  till  you  get  to  pre- 
cipitous cliffs;  and  most  comfortable  stalls  they  are, 
though  uncushioned,  with  the  rank  of  their  old  occu- 
pants still  fresh  on  them. 

We  passed  yet  another  theatre  as  we  went  up  the 
hill,  but  nothing  now  could  turn  us  from  the  Parthenon, 
and  certainly  it  very  far  exceeded  anything  I had  ever 
dreamt  of.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  shape  and 
position  and  colour  of  the  ruins  from  photographs  and 
paintings.  We  look  at  them  and  admire,  and  suppose 
they  grew  there,  or  at  any  rate  scarcely  give  a thought 
to  how  they  did  get  there. 

But  I’ll  defy  any  man  to  walk  up  the  Propylaea  and 
about  the  Parthenon  without  being  struck  with  wonder 
at  the  simple  question,  how  it  all  got  there.  Leaving 
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beauty  altogether  out  of  the  question,  here  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  largest  buildings  you 
ever  were  in.  You  see  that  it  was  built  of  blocks  of  white 
marble;  that  the  columns  are  formed  of  these  blocks, 
each  some  4 feet  high,  and  so  beautifully  fitted  together 
that  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years  you  very  often 
cannot  find  the  joints. 

You  see  that  the  whole  of  this  building  was  originally 
surrounded  by  most  elaborate  sculpture;  you  see  that  the 
whole  side  of  the  hill  up  which  you  approach  the  great 
temple  was  converted  into  a magnificent  broad  staircase 
of  white  marble — in  short,  you  see  probably  the  greatest 
architectural  feat  that  has  ever  been  done  in  the  world, 
and  are  told  that  it  was  done  by  a small  tribe — not  more 
numerous  than  the  population  of  a big  English  town. 

Thomas  Hughes.  — Vacation  Ravibles.  (By  permission 
of  Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co.,  Ltd.) 


The  Parthenon 

The  most  famous  building-  of  Ancient  Greece 


Tumbles  Among  Our  Industries 

By  WILLIAM  J.  CLAXTON 


The  Romance  of  Work  in  Field,  Factory,  and  Mine 
described  in  a series  of  brightly  written  and  beautifully 
produced  books. 

Each  book  contains  four  full-page  illustrations  in  colour, 
eight  in  black-and-white,  and  many  other  pictures. 


Prettily  bound,  with  panelled  cover.  Price  7d.  net  each 


The  Airman  and  his  Craft. 
Coal  and  the  Miner. 
Wool  and  the  Weaver. 
Leather  and  Bootmaking. 


The  Seaman  and  his  Craft 
Iron  and  the  Iron  Worker. 
Paper  and  Printing. 

In  the  Potteries. 


The  T^ambler  Travel  Hooks 

Edited  by  LEWIS  MARSH 

A delightful  series  of  cameos  of  travel  gathered  from 
a wide  range  of  original  records  of  modern  explorers 
and  travellers. 

Each  book  contains  four  full-page  illustrations  in  colour, 
eight  in  black-and-white,  and  many  other  pictures. 

Prettily  bound,  with  panelled  cover.  Price  7d.  net  each 

Europe  Africa  The  British  Empire 

Others  in  preparatio?i 


BLACRIE  & SON,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  GLASGOW,  BOMBAY 


The  T^ambler  Stature  Boo/^s 


A delightful  series  of  open-air  books,  brightly  written 
and  containing  a fund  of  nature  lore  so  pleasantly  im- 
parted that  it  cannot  fail  to  charm  young  readers. 

Each  book  contains  eight  full-page  illustrations  beautifully 
produced  in  colour,  and  many  other  pictures. 


6eh  net  series 

Bound  in  hoards,  with  panelled  cover 


Round  about  the  Seashore. 
Outdoor  Friends  at  Home. 
Bird  and  Animal  Life. 


On  the  Farm. 

In  the  Garden. 
Familiar  Friends. 


Is.  net  series 

Bound  in  cloth  hoards,  with  panelled  cover 


The  Story  of  the  Weather. 
Birds  and  Their  Ways. 

By  Common,  Pinewood, 
and  Bog. 

On  the  Farm. 

Familiar  Friends  at  Home. 
By  Hedgerow,  Mead,  and 
Pool. 


Round  about  the  Seashore. 
In  the  Garden. 

Stories  of  Animal  Life. 
Stories  of  Insect  Life. 
Rambles  in  the  Park. 
Rambles  in  the  Wood- 
lands. 


Others  in  prepa?‘ation 


BLACKIE  & SON,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  GLASGOW,  BOMBAY 
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